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The Young Arlist Workshops arc a 
ihice-wcck Nunimci program designed 
ioi >oung artists (ages 7-22) who have 
learningdjsabilities, physical handicaps, 
communication disorders, •)r mental 
retardation The program's purpose is 
to allow young people with special 
needs to experience the arts [Photo- 
graphy and other visual arts, dance, 
creative movement and physical activi- 
ties, theater, music, storytelling, and 
creative writing comprise the curricu- 
lum. I he paiticipants experience the 
varu/us arts through exploring art 
materials, acting, singing, writing, 
speaking, listening, and seeing 

I he program's philosophy is that 
involvement in the arts should not be 
limited to individuals unimpaired by 
physical oi mental disorders I he pai- 
ticipants develop mote than spectator 
skills with the arts, thiough active pai- 
ticipation in tht various arts, the partic- 
ipants receive hanJs-on expeiiences 

I he Young Aitist Workshops Arts 
Ioi Special Needs Children Programs at 
St N<)roert College are Uindcd, in part, 
by the National I ndowmcnt lor the 
Arts, Arts in Fducalion Program Aits 
lor Special children began in 1985 with 
20 youth ages seven to 14 with ortho- 
pedic a nd / o r co m m u n ica 1 1 o n d isord ers 
I he program expanded in I9S6 to in- 
clude mentally retarded teens and young 
adults between ihe ages ol 12 and 22 
I he workshops in I9S7 also ollered arts 
emichment (experiences to 7 to 15-year- 
old students with learning disabilities 



About one-lourth ol the 65 young 
people enrolled in the I9S7 special arts 
woi kshops used wheelchairs or walkers, 
or were equipped with orthopedic devi- 
ces Hearing impaired, nonverbal, men- 
tally retarded, and learning disabled 
were other disabling conditions ol the 
paiticipants 

The group oi students who had learn- 
ing disabilities also had limited com- 
munication skills either verbally, in 
written lorni, or both, due to dislcxia, 
memory dilficulties or poor organiza- 
tion skills I he students who were phys- 
rjally handicapped had various difficul- 
ties, ambulatory with a walker or cane 
and normal spcrch, iiuiscular distrophy 
which made speech dillicult, and cere- 
bral palsv with augmentative communi- 
catw\; systems 

The Young Artist Workshops are an 
art and education program ol St Nor- 
bert C\)llege, De Fere, Wl 541 15 They 
provide visual and perlomiing arts pro- 
grams tor young people with excep- 
tionaleducational needs I he workshops 
are a demonstration site project provid- 
ing an integrated art. program and an 
opportunity lor teachers to develop 
skills lor enriching the curriculum with 
the visual and perlormiiig arts 

This guide IS an extension ol the 1987- 
S8 Young Artist Workshops, it docu- 
ments exploration liom ihe workshops 
as well as provides sources and sam- 
plings ol inlormation Irom a variety ol 
other programs, 
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We hope the essays, the bibliography, 
lists ofadaptive equipment and souices, 
ways vvhieh eqiiipmeit could be easily 
modified, examples ol student work, 
and suggestion*^ to teachers, rerreation 
program stall, parents, md persons 
with disabilities contained herein will 
indeed increase f/(({'ss to photos^rophv 



Editor's Sate 



When (Ivvclopvni the nvccssurx (ulap- 
tations to permit a ph \ sn ail v clwlU ti^cJ 
pvrs on t( > wot A w tth phofo^ra/th v equip- 
ment It rs sui^i^ested that this ^uuie pfi)- 
vide a point of ileparture and th.' indi- 
viduaL earc-provider. or teat her who is 
working with the individual en^ai^e in 
dialtyy^ue with appropriate suppoit per- 
sonnel I hese appropriate support per- 
sonnel would inelude persons '^ ho nun 
also work with that individual in a 
sehool or human servne af^em v These 
unhide , a) an o( eupatmnal therapist , h) 
phvsn al therapist, i )therapeutie ret rea- 
thm speeialist, or d) rehabilitation eni^h 
neerin^ suppott persifu. These uidivid- 
uals all haves pet lal expei tise in inak inji^ 
adaptations to aieomnuuhtte the lapa- 
hduws of a f>ers()n who is phvsnallv 
ehallens^ed 1 hev inav he ahle to 



ret oniinend simple i oinmen lallv avaiT 
ahle Items in the ( i^r'niunitx o) the sei- 
vnes ol a peison in the rehahili alum 
lentei or similai pros^iain that inr^ht he 
ahleto d)ni ate the neeessar\ devne In 
apuh!n s< hi)ol settiiii^, the w oodshop or 
industrial aits teai hei and an enterprise 
ni}^ student or tw o inis^ht he ahle to (pnte 
easilx fiihi Uiite the nei essar\ tlampins^, 
hohhiisi or positionnn^ devne 

B\ invitin\i input lr )m persons sueh 
as the upational therapist oi the 
phvsual therapist that wotks with that 
persiiii on peihaps a weekh or monthly 
hasis, \ou may s^ain insndjt rei^ardini^ 
the fndividuars unufue (apahilitie^ and 
linntations I his sliouUI he vei y lielplul 
in *\olvini^" (I new /tositioniiii^. plaie- 
nwnt. Of niountiiii^ problem 
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Chapter 1 




Si \i)}hcrt art and education professor Charles Peterson /s the YOUMi ARTIST 
II OHKSUOrS (YA H ) Proi^ram's /ounder anddireitor 

Pei('i\on and the Pro^rani\ teaihuiji^ .stall have presented work shops lor ,,aehers 
and oihet uiteiestcd s^roups throi^ji^hout the thined States Pn^sentatKan ahout the 
Pini^iani have also been fiunle at .state and national art education asstn lation meet- 
ings, nu hiding the National Art Txhu at ion Assm lation ( onvenuons in New Orleans, 
liosion. and most reientiv at Los Ans^eles in April, I9HH 

Rcicnth opptnnted tt) a Wisconsin Department ol Public Instruction Task Force, 
Peteison is helpiiij^ prepare a currn ulum j^uide fof visual and perlornnn^ arts lor 
( hildfcn u ith e \. "naonal edin ational needs 
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An Adventure into Photography 



by Charles Peterson 

"There go my people. I must hmr\ 
and ealeh up it) ihem. lor I am iheii 
leader," these \vt>rd^, alinbutcd lo 
Mahainiadhandi. re\ered lormcr leader 
ol India, are indeed rele\ani lo us today 
as ariisis,eduealors, photographers, and 
eollectivcly as people eoncerned ^Aith 
the quality ol lile lor persons who are 
disabled 



For the adult who never quite leai ned 
lo type, the speeter ol thec(>mputcr nicU 
indeed be overwhelming It is easy to 
lee I threatened by teehnology when tnii 
lile experience to this point has been one 
ol beingdictated tt> hy technology rathei 
than hjing in eontrol ol it 

It IS easy to impose our own limita- 
tions on others, who indeed mav ikU 
have tho'-c similar limitations An indi- 
vidual who IS ph\ sically challenged might 
have liniited or no use ol the extremi 
Mes, mmmial use ol the head, nia\ 
lequire total care, but yet have a biil- 
liantJiighlN imaginative mind with b(ali 
the intellect and the will to commum- 
eate with a non-disabled woild 

Whereas a scant gener ation ago com- 
pu'^^r communication consisted ol a 
console that would have looked moic in 
place at Cape Canavcial in (iround 
Control, now it has been shrunk to ih 
si/e of a small shoe box and rides on a 
power wheelchair with a 7-year-old child 
Modilieu keyboards, expanded key- 
boards, light-aetivated keyboards, or 
even cyc-aetivated keyboards provide a 



Danny shares a communications hoard 
and camera with non-disahled friends. 

vital link enabling the disabled person 
to access communication and the aits 
Indeed, wc need to be open to techno- 
logical change and sei/e the unicjue 
opportuntiics it olleis when suitabl\ 
adapted to help a peison who is disabled 
to become involved in the arts 

I Ol the peison wiih orthopedic hi.ri- 
dicaps Ol communication disorders. 
photogra;ihv can ollei new lieedom 
and the capabilit\ ol cxpicssing omc\ 
inner Icclings without wouls or a ureal 
deal ol ph\sieal dexlenlv Although 
many bai i lers exist which can make the 
peison with exceptional educational 
needs Icel Irustiated. photography oUeis 
the opporlMnitv lor these persons U) led 
tree and be suecessluL 
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Jed uses a wheelchair mounted and elec- 
trically operated Polaroid camera. 



Recent advances in photographic 
technology make photography as easy 
ds poiming and pushing a button. 
Automatic cameras are now available at 
affordable prices. This new generation 
of cameras locuses and advances auio- 
matically, doesn^t require threading and 
crank-rewinding of film, adjusts to 
changing light levels for automatic 
exposure, and even activates the buiit-in 
electronic flash when needed 

All that arc needed are '"ays to stabil- 
ize and point the camera, and then an 
easy way to activate the shutter releai.e 
Many possible ways ol accomplishing 
this are discussed in this text and arc 
documented in a luting ol available 
devices or are shown and described in 
ah appendix of niodilications you can 
ensiiy make yourseli 

The Access to Photo^ra/fhy manual 
IS, in fad, itsell an adaptation It reflects 
and documents some of the explora- 
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tions undertaken, and discoveries made, 
by the participants and staff of the 
YOUNG ARTIST WORKSHOPS pro- 
gram. It also attempts togroup together 
some of the precious few resources dis- 
covered in searches, for more informa- 
tion about photography by persons with 
exceptional educational needs Hope- 
fully, It will help stimulate additional 
thought, lead to further resources, and 
indeed improve access to photography. 

Photography has the power to become 
many things to many people. In the 
beginning of a lite-long adventure in 
photography that began some 45 years 
ago, b*"tore ! was 10, I began using a 
camera to record events, people, and 
places that seamed important to me at 
the time. I later began to record impres- 
sions of events, people, and places; still 
later, as I learned from my camera and 
with my camera, ! began to interpret 
what "H'£'"were seeing. 



At still diiothci point 111 "out "j(>t" ne\ 
ill! oiiLili plioti^Lii iiphs , ihe toLUs slultcd 
to the capabilit\ ol the photograph to 
sN iiiboli/e aspects ol iealit\ . oi to 
develop what noted AnioiiCiin photo- 
grapliei All red Sieglit/ called "photo- 
giaphic equivalents " I atcr. the photo- 
graph became toi nie a means loi trars- 
ternng oi transloi ming ideas and images 
thiougheiKounteisuith teehiuilogy (i e , 
pliot'^-etehing. theimal imaging* digital 
eameia and compute! lepioduetuiiK 
eomputei graphics ti»blets, etc ) into 
othei artistic media IMiologiaph\ has, 
indeed, the capaeit\ to seive niiiiix peo- 
ple in a \ ariety ol Wii \ s As an ai t educa- 
tor , photograpfiei . edutaloi ol ails spe- 
cialists in an adaptive education pro- 
gram, and directoi ol a \ isual and 
perloi ming arts progi am lor \outh with 
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An Adveniure into Photography 



Lead Teacher Siebens and students discuss a photo exhibition. 



exceptional educational needs, I found 
these diverse prolessional interest con- 
verging as the Access to Photography 
Project evolved. 

As I continued my work with persons 
who are disabled, I became more aware 
of augmentative communication systems 
(including touch or light activated conv 
puter systems) and their function in the 
life of the person who has a communica- 
tion disorder. During dialogue with 
occupational and physical therapists 
regarding physical adaptations for per- 
sons who had physical limitation as 
well, 1 became more aware of the power 
of photography as an augmentative or 
alternative form of communication if 
suitable physical adaptations were made 

Photography has the unique capacity 
tor sharing ideas, information, and 



dreams that can sometimes best, or per- 
haps only, be shared visually For the 
person who is phyMcally challenged, 
who has a communication disorder, oi 
even who has a visual impairment, the 
use ot relatively simple adaptations can 
bring photography in its more direct 
lorms such as the instant photograph 
within reach ol all The chapters in this 
book are dedicated to that goal 



Indeed, i! physical adaptations aie 
made and requisite dexterity can be 
developed, the person who has a physi- 
cal disability can easily enter the magic 
world oi black and white or coloi 
photography even the dai kroom 
aspects are achievable. !n a later chapter 
Mark Peterson discusses darkroom 
adaptations. 
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The YOUNG ARTIST WORK- 
SHOPS began as an experiment ;n 1985 
with an arts program for children with 
orthopedic and communication disorders 
and has expanded each year since then. 
The Program is funded, m part, by the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and 
gifts from foundations, civic groups, 
and mdividual donors 



The concept of providmg experiences 
and opportunities in the arts to children 
with exceptional needs was a unique 
notion, even among many educators. 

A:* a parent raising children with dis- 
abilities, as an artist, and as an educa- 
tor, I was frustrated by the limited 
opportunities available in the arts for 
these special children. 1 wanted to open 
ap new dimensions and possibilities for 
many young people and, m so doing, 
enhance the quality of life for this spe- 
cial population. 

Among the original program goals 
were (a) recognizing the achievements 
of young arts who were disabled and (b) 
demonstrating the capabilities of dis- 
abled persons to participate in the visual 
and performing arts. 



Now enteung its fifth year, the 

YOUNG ARTIST WORKSHOPS 

offers experiences in visual arts, dance, 
ytcie(f provides an immediate imaf^tn^ creative movement, photography, music, 
capahditv theatre, and arts appreciation to young 
people ages seven to 22 with develop- 
mental disabilities 




Coordinating a summer YAW, Edu- 
cators Workshops, Mini-Workshops, 
research, publication, and dissemina- 
tion activities as well is providing general 
program support was the challenge for 
the administrative staff. 
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Four qualified lead teachers headed a 
support staff ol about 30 employees 
Among them were an interpreter lor the 
hearing impaired, art and music thera- 
pists, art and music teachers, and 
teachers specializing in theatre, photo- 
graphy, dance and creative movement, 
and creative writing. 

Looking backward, most ol the stall 
and volunteers that helped inaugurate a 
small arts program for 20 children in 
1985 are still in the program Their 
enthusiasm, dedication to our excep- 
tional students, and loyalty to uin 
YOUNG ARTIST WORKSHOPS 
Project IS commendable Each year seven 
O'* eight new stalf members have been 
added to the ST. NOR BERT COL< 
LEGE "Special Arts Community" and 
we continue to grow as educators as wc 
work witb each other and with out 
young exceptional artists. 

Also present are some oi the young 
artists with disabilities that began an 
adventure in the arts lour years ago 
What a )oy it is to see their growth ip 
sell-conlidence. maturity, and excite- 
ment a> they continue to grow in their 
ability to express themselves th-ough 
the ;»rts I heir lack ol speech, hearing, 
use ol the hands, or ability to move is 
certainly no barrier to enjoying the arts 
as active spectators and participants 
when appropriate adaptations are made 

Ourlourtli and most successlul yeai, 
[988, provided many opportunities lor 
outreach and program dissemination ot 
spccilic program components that were 
funded under the National Endowment 
for the Arts Grant which includes the 
Access to F^liotography Program We 
compiled the production ol several 
audiovisual and printed resources lor 
arts educators, and the work continues 



on three other projects tnis l((('ss fc 
Photography publication, a lesouiee 
guide entitled "Music and the Excep- 
tional Needs Child/' and a video-tape 
lor college art education progi mis. 
"Access to the Visual Art-/' which 
locuses upon ways ol adapting envii- 
onment and attitudes to make the v isual 
arts accessible to a ph>sicall> challenged 
person 

Participation in the visual and per- 
lorming arts can significantly contrib- 
ute to real personal growth and enhanced 
self-concept for the learning disabled 
child Experiences in visual and per- 
I orming arts can assist the child in deriv- 
ing greater meaning from looking, lis- 
tening, touching, or moving experiences 
They help the child to integrate infor- 
mation from many different senses, and 
to develop memory in terms ot what hi*s 
been seen, heard, felt, or experienced. In 
addition, arts experiences may eniihie 
the learning disabled child to increase 
his/her ability to make visual judge- 
ments. The child should be able to 
increase line bio-motor and/ or percep- 
tual skills Activities in the arts, particu- 
larly photography, which leatuie built- 
in success have the capacity to dramatic- 
ally mercase the sell-concept ol thechilc^ 
with a disabling eonaaa)n 

Profiles in the Arts a book produced 
by the National Endowment lor the 
Arts, presents 20 inspiring case studies 
ol visual and performing aitisis who 
have excelled in their respective art 
loinis and who happen to be 

disabled, 

Commilment, taleni and imag'na- 
lion these are characteristic ol 
each of the individual prolrles here. 
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What's more, each has shown the 
courage and audacity to disregard 
society's assumption that disabil- 
ity limits achievement. Arthur 
Pepine, producer of the Yale 
Cabaret, notes, **no one wants to 
be identified as a 'handicapped 
artist/ What we want is to have 
our output rr.atched with anyone 
else's and aspire to levels that are 
absolute and not related to the 
way in which we perform them " 

!n Profiles' introduction, It/hak 
Perlman, internationally known violi- 
nist, who is also disabled, staies. 

One of the greatest obstacles that 
disabled people often encounter is 
the attitudes of others: low expec- 
tations, inflexibihty, narrow-mind- 
edness. In this connection, museum 
curator Dianne Pilgram shares 
her dream, 'i have a fantasy of 
being able to do something that 
changes the image that people 
have of disabled persons. I thought 



my career story would be a perieet 
chance to be a part of the process 
of changing people's opinion of 
individuals with disabilities 



Profiles in the Arts highlights abil- 
ity rather than disabihty ! hope it 
will inspire administrators to look 
more carefully at their visual, per- 
forming, media, design and liter- 
ary arts programs, and take steps 
to allow someone with a disabihly 
to achieve his full potential 

Let us as artists, educators, photo- 
graphers, and collectively as people 
concerned about the quality ol U^c for 

sons who are disabled not look for 
le. lOns why a disabled person cannot 
photograph. Let us instead focus on the 
positive and make adaptations in atti- 
tude, equipment, and the environment 
so an adventure inio the expressive 
world ol photography becomes a reality 
and can serve as a new bridge to com- 
munication tor persons who aie disabled 
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Chapter 2 




Eddee Daniel h'i.v a Visiting Faculty memi for photography during :he 1987 
YOUNG ARTIST WORKSHOPS. Eddee is a full-time art teacher and Chairman of 
the Art Department at Marquette Vniversu'v Hi^h School in Mdwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He holds an M.S. in Art Educationjrom thi University of Wisconsin Milwaukee and 
a IIS, m Art Education from the Universiiy of Wi consin- Madison. As a photo- 
^rapher and graphic artist, he has exhibited his work ,iationallv--as have many o/ his 
students. 
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Photography and the 
Arts for Special Children Program 



by Eddec Daniel 
Photography Instructor 



Photography is such an immediate 
and compelling medium that if offers 
wonderful opportunities for meeting a 
variety of educational and therapeutic 
goals. With the right equipment and 
guidance, photography can be made 
accessible to just abou* everyone. 



"Visual literacy is an educational right 
for all our children, teens and young 
adults, handicapped or not. ' 

.^s part of the 1987 YOUNG ARTIST 
WORKSHOPS/ ARTS FOR SPFXIAL 
CHILDREN PROGRAM at ST 
NORBERT, I was able to bring photo- 
graphy to three widely varied groups of 
youths with special needs. Immediate 
feedback and subsequent comments by 
parents and teachers attested to the suc- 
cess of the program. These children and 
young adults had a positive emotional 
experience and were ahio to acquire 
some specific skills related to photo- 
graphy 

"Almost invariably the second picture 
was a distinct improvement over the 
first." 

The groups included young artists 
who were mentally retarded (ages 12- 
22), who had learning disabilities (ages 
7-15), and who were orthopedically 
handicapped or had communication 
disorders (age^ 7- 1 5). The goals were the 



same lor each of the three groups, but 
the approaehcs and spccilic activities 
varied 

The goal of my involvement in the 
program was to make photography more 
accessible to these youth. Photography 
as a medium ol visual comnuinication is 
so pervasive m our society that many of 
us take it pretty much for granted But, 
while photog'^aphy does have character- 
istic which make it inherently motivat- 
ing, it IS nevertheless not always imme- 
diately accessible to youth with special 

"They had to make value judgements 
and establish priorities based on a 
theme " 

needs In order to make it so, the partic- 
ular needs must be assessed by a quali- 
Mod p^ rson, and an activity program 
musi be developed with specific objec- 
tive> which address those needs. The 
foimality, emphasis, and comprehen- 
siveness of the program can vary greatly 
depending upon the qualifications of 
the teachers and the goals which are set. 

In our situation. I was brought in as 
the photography specialist. Having lit- 
tle background in special education, ' 
wasquitedependent on the lead teaeher 
ol each group to help me understand the 
capabilities and needs of the young 
art.sts m the group As a result of this 
and the time constraints, we kept our 
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goals fairly simple. We met these goals 
with a gratifying degree of success. A 
more ambitious program could be deve- 
loped, time permitting, under the direc- 
tion of someone trained in the use of art 
and 'or photography as a therapeutic 

'The greatest benefit was that he 
enjoyed himself School causes Aaron 
a gieat deal of frustration and I have 
not seen any of the usual fears— a real 
plus for him'" 

—Parent 



group independently and completely 
before Moving on to the next group. 
Before doing so. however, I add a few 
words about the equipment: 

The standard camera used through- 
out was the Polaroid Sun 660 Auto- 
focus, This was chosen because it was 

"How better can one work on improv- 
ing self-image than to assert that 
one's image is worth preserving on 
film by doing so'?" 



tool This IS not necessary, however, in 
order to provide these young people 
with exceptional educational needs with 
a positive, educational experience of 
photography. 

The program director, the lead teacher, 
and I identified four objectives lor these 
workshops 

• ^o teach certain skills, primarily 
now to use the equipment and how 
to compose with the camera 

• To provide a way to improve com- 
munication and/or perceptual 
skills 

• To provide a positive group 
experience. 

• To improve self-esteem and pro- 
mote a positive self-concept 

I met with each group for an nour at a 
tune, one session per week lor three 
weeks I suggested activities to the lead 
teacher, and together we worked out the 
details be I ore each session. There was a 
follow up meeting for feedback and 
evaluation after the sessions. For pur- 
poses of simplicity, I will discuss each 



easy to use the auto-focus, auto- 
exposure and built-in auto-flash pro- 
vide for one-touch operation and 
because it provides for immediate eva- 
luation of the instant print. The film 
cost was not a major problem since we 
did not use that much of it- roughly 
three to lour prints per person per 
session. 

The Kodak K-12 35mm auto-focus 
camera was used to supplement the 
Polaroid for ihe group with learning 
disabilities. This camera provides a sim- 
ilar one- loueh operation \»'hue the 35mm 
liim has a lower cost per print. It also 
has other educational advantages which 
I will mention later. The Kodak 35mm 
pi oved to be an extremely st urdy camera, 
and withstood heavy use and abuse 
throughout the program. 

Mentally Retarded Group 
(ages 12-22) 

Although each group presented chal- 
lenges and offered its own rewards, I 
foi'nd that the youth who were mentally 
retarded were the most fun to work 
with. The> had an unbounded enthusi- 
asm for the activity and were invariably 
happy with whdtever result they got. 
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Photography and ihc 
Afis for Special Children Program 



"Most of these people had never used 
a camera befOie They were almost all 
able to do so with a good degree of 
success.' 



While this tended to be true for all three 
groups, these youth made it more 
obvious. On the other hand, this group 
was the least adaptable and oveiall was 
the least able to improve on their first 
attempts. 

For the mentally retarded group, we 
chose very simple themes to get them to 
respond to specific visual attributes of 
their environment. For the themes of 
colors and shapes the young artists just 
had to find something colorful of their 
choice, or find an identifiable shape and 
then isolate it or emphasize it composi- 
tio lily. The theme of large and small 



"I saw children being proud of who 
they are." 

—Program Visitor 



required them to take two pictures of 
different-sized subjects and relate them 
to each other. They responded very 
well; most were able to do the task- 
Some, of corpse, needed more coaching 
and individual attention than others, 
but in general I was very pleased with 
how well-composed their pictures were. 

Thcirfinal activity was todo portraits 
of each other While they tended to like 
everything they did, it was clear that 
they were particularly happy to have a 
picture of themselves There were a 
couple of exceptions some did not 
want to have their picture taken at alL 
Thus it is not clear to me whether we 
achieved our fourth goal (promotion of 
self-concept) or not. It is possible only 



those with a higher self-concept partici- 
pated If this is the case, I am certain 
time was the limiting factor rather than 
the medium itself 



"While they tended to like everything 
they did, it was clear that th€fy were 
particularly happy to have a picture of 
themselves " 



There is no doubt in my mind that to 
some degree the other three goals were 
met. Most of these people had never 
used a camera before. But they were 
soon almost all able todo so with a good 
degree of success (even the one who, by 
objective standards, had the most diffi- 
culty handling the camera felt success- 
ful). From their expressions and the 
nature of their interactions it was 
obviously a positive group experience. 
Finally, in the follow-up I learned that 
not only were they able to pcitcive and 
communicate visually, but the activit> 
stimulated an unusual amount ol ver- 
balization as well 



Learning Disabled Groups 
(ages 7-15) 

The group of children with learning 
disabilities included the greatest varia- 
tion in ability and degree of success. Not 
only were there children having differ- 
ent specific disaliilitjcs togcthe- in one 
group, but there was a greater difference 
due to the apparent range of ages than 
in other groups Some of the younger 
children would haphazardly fire away 
with the camera, never looking through 
the viewfinder. They were delighted to 
have the opportunity but achieved pre- 
dictably poorer results. They needed a 
lot of one-on-one coaching and, in the 
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"With their cameras, these young 
photographers learned to move in 
and visually record their awareness of 
their environment, however limited for 
some." 



end, I shot pictures of some of them 
Having these pictures to take home with 
them seemed to please them as much as 
the activity itself, perhaps more. 

For those of this group with higher 
abilities I used the most specific kinds of 
assignments. First, we started with por- 
traits and an emphasis on composing 
clearly. Using the Polaroid camera, they 
each shot a picture of a partner. We 
looked at each picture, analyzed the 
problems with the composition (the 
most common problem being standing 
too far away from the subject), and then 
shot a second picture. The immediate 
feedback approach was highly effective; 
the Polaroid instant prints proved 
indispensable. Almost invariably the 
second picture was a distinct improve- 
ment over the first. 

"Bobbi got to participate in activities 
she usually doesn't get to It was a 
great boost for morale and self- 
confidence." 

—Parent 

Theirsecond assignment was to make 
a series of pictures which showed what it 
was like to go from one location on 
campus to another. We walked the 
route and they picked out landmarks 
along the way. For this we used the 
Kodak Model K«l 2 35mm cameras and 
a roll of I2-exposure film for each of 
them. This was not only more economi- 
cal than instant prints, but the time lag 
between shooting and seeing the pro- 
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cessed pictures was an important aspect 
of the activity. The children had to 
recall the resequencing of the images at 
the later date when the pictures were 
returned from processing. 

Their third assignment emphasized 
the content of a photograph. They had 
to make value judgements and establish 
priorities based on a theme. The theme 
was to imagine themselves preparing to 
be astronauts on a mission to outer 
space. The task was to make photo- 
graphs of significant aspects of their 
immediate environment to take with 
them as a record of what life was likeon 
earth. This could be presented as either 
a way of remembering earth for them- 
selves or communicating with alien life 
forms. In either case, they had to decide; 
a ) what was important enough to 
include, and b.) how best could it be 
communicated visually in a photograph. 



"Not only were they able to perceive 
and communicate visually, but the 
activity stimulated an unusual amount 
of verbalization as well." 



The theme was very successful as a 
motivator, which was its main objec- 
tive. I did not expect, with this group, a 
great level of sophistication in their 
responses. They did, however, take the 
theme seriously and were able to make a 
valid discrimination about wha^ should 
be included. I chose not to intervene 
With valuejudgements of my own but to 
let them establisli pr'^rities completely 
as they wished. I wou'^ have liked to 
follow-up this activity wiih adiscussion, 
but time did not permit it. This limita- 
t n did not reduce the children's 
satisfaction. 
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Photography and the 
Arts for Special Children IVogram 



"Photography is a powerful medium 
for communication and bridges the 
social isolation often found to a large 
extent in the special child's or young 
adulf s world." 



Again, I believe we met our goals. 
With perhaps twoexceptions, the child- 
ren were able to jse the cameras suc- 
cessfully and show improvement. They 
were able to take the assignments and, 
through them, use the camera to com- 
municate. They talked to each other and 
worked together on the activities. 1 have 
no doubt that it was a positive group 
and individual experience. They were 
very pleased with their results. 



Orthopedically Hanc^icapped 
Group (ages 7-15) 

The biggest challenge in working with 
the children who were orthopedically 
handicapped was to establish some con- 
trol of the picture-taking process. We 
were provided by Polaroid with adapted 
equipment which proved vital for this 
purpose. Polaroid adapted an instant 
camera with a plug-in device which 
coulti be used with two different trigger- 
ing mechanisms: a pistol grip or a foot 
treadle. Another very important item 
was a monopod with a clamp on ii 
which could be attached to the arm or 
frame of a wheelchair. The combination 
of these devices allowed us to overcome 
the two primary obstacles to using a 
camera: holding the camera steady and 
triggering the shutter. 1 worked with 
four children, none of whom could hold 
a camera steady unaided. The proce- 
dure we worked out was to take turns 
with the monopod (since we had only 
one) and 1 would position the camera in 



front of them, clamping it to the wheel- 
chair. They would then aim the camera 
by moving the chair The foot-treadle 
was connected to the camera and placed 
on the child's lap. When he was ready to 
trigger it, ne pushed on the treadle with 
his hand, wrist or arm. Alternately, it 
could be taped to the wheelchair frame 
and be activated by the head, knee or 
foot. 

With the physical limitations solved, 
motivation was not a problem. In fact it 
was tempting to feel that solvmgsuch an 
obvious problem was the whole task. 
These child ren, however, were not men- 
tally handicapped and could easily dis- 
tinguish between a strong, successful 
image and a less successful one. Giving 
them an assignment, as with anyone, 
aUo gives them criteria for evaluation of 
their images This i.s essential at this 
beginning lc\( ! <>r m\ohcmcnt 

"I did not sense any discomfort in 
these children with being the subject 
of the picture." 

We did three activities a scavenger 
hunt, portraits, and a spy mission. For 
the scavenger hunt they had to choose 
the kind of images for which they would 
search When they found the image, 
they would make two shots of it wi;h the 
Polaroid We evaluated the composi- 
tion of the first shot, then tried to 
improve on it with the second. Tbey 
were ilmost invariably able to do so and 
were visibly pleased with their successei^ 



"1 had them pretend the chair was a 
spy plane on a secret mission to pho- 
tograph the St. Norbert campus. They 
took to the idea immediately " 
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The spy mission was a speciai twist I 
thought of just for this group. 1 felt that 
the wheelchair was an important and 
ambiguous symbol. On the one hand, it 
could represent their handicaps, but on 
the other hand, it was literally their 



'They were able to take the assign- 
ments and, through them, use the 
camera to communicate. They talked 
to each other and worked together on 
the activities." 



means of overcoming that handicap. 
Wanting to emphasize the latter, I had 
them preteud the chair was a spy plane 
on a secret mission to photograph the 
St. Norbert campus. They took to the 
idea immediately My only regret was 
having to take turns and consequently 
dissipate some of the energy they brought 
to this activity. 



'The activities I constructed and 
planned with the other teachers 
brought into focus both objects m 
these people's environment and 
awareness of each other as social 
beings. ' 




I included portraits among every 
gr'^up's activities. Portraiture is what 
photography does best And how better 
can one work on improving self-image 
than to assert that one's image is worth 
preserving on film by doing so? 1 did not 
sense any discomfort in these children 
with being the subject of the picture. 
Although they invested more evident 
energy in being the photographer, they 
seemed quite proud to sit for someone 
else as well. 
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Photography and the 
Arts for Special Children Program 



Conclusion 

All the children and young adults 
with special needs with whom I worked 
benefitted from exposure to the educa- 
tional and therapeutic activities of pho- 
tography. Photography is a powerful 
medium for communication and bridges 
the social isolation often found to a 
large extent m the special child's or 
young adults world. With their came- 
ras, these young photographers learned 
to move in and visually record their 
awareness of their environment, how- 
ever limited for some. The activities I 
constructed and planned with the other 
teachers both brought into focus many 
objects in their environment and vuln- 
vated an awareness of each other as 
social beings. The medium of photo- 
graphy proved to be a successful moti- 
vator with very positive outcomes It 



tapped into a well of energy and excite- 
ment for each of the three groups of 
young photographers and channeled 
that excitement into a successful pro- 
d act of their won unique selves. 

Visual literacy is an educational right 
for all our children, teens and young 
adults, handicapped or not. Through 
this project, which combined expertise 
m the visual art of photography and 
adapting that art to the needs of the 
special student, a unique learning expe- 
rience which IS a familiar part of our 
cultural expression was made accessi- 
ble. I have no doubt that the continued 
development of art programming which 
includes photography will greatly enrich 
and enhance the education of children 
and young adults with special needs. 
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Sandy Swhens has worked as an art and photography teachei in summer arts enrich- 
ment programs a fid in the area oj special educatum for a total oj eight years Her 
partk ular teacher i Crti/icatioN is m the area of Early Childhood- Exceptional Educa- 
tional Needs, and she is a meriher of the staff at Syhle Hopp School, Brown County 
Schools for the Handicapped. 
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Learning Experiences with Photography 
and Mentally Retarded Youth 



by Sandy Seibens 
EEN educator 



Drawing upon my previous expe- 
riences teaching photography to child- 
ren (ages 8-13) in summer arts enrich- 
ment programs, I tried adapting those 
approaches (or mlroducing photography 
to youth who were mild/ moderatelv 
retarded I had worked tor two ve»irs a^ 
lead teacher in a visual and perlorming 
arts program with LV to 22-year-old 
mentally retarded youth and young 
adults 

When planning an activity it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind both the age 
appropriateness of the activity and the 
functional levels o( the students. A 
teacher working with mentally retarded 
students must also be aware of individ- 
ual differences within each student (e.g , 
a student may be physically 17 years 
old, with social skills at 8-9 years, and a 
cognitive level of 3-4 years). 

An example of this can be found in 
the following lesson plan in which the 
goal of identifying textures is approp- 
riate for a student functioning coj^ni- 
tively at 3-4 years even though 17 years 
physically, while the use of a camera 
would be an age-approprtate activity 
for a 17-year-old. 

We also explored the (acc as a means 
(or communication. This was achieved 
through the use of the theatrical make- 
up, puppetry, and role-playing aided by 
the use of large mirrors. Through these 
experiences the students were able to 
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explore and record their emotions with 
a camera. 

An instant camera such as the Pola- 
roid 660 is an excellent resource because 
of its immediacy. The Polaroid can be 
purchased lor $20 - $25 A small group 
sharing an instant camera can explore, 
record, and share in minutes An addi- 
tional benefit of the instimt camera is 
the elimination o[ the :ieed lor detailed 
explanations of the cameras use and 
darkroom procedures. 

The **Textures" and "Fmotions" les- 
son plans illustrate two activities as 
conducted with small groups of men- 
ic*lly retarded teens and young adults 

1 feel the students benelitted from this 
alternate means ol experiencing both 
textures and emotions. 1 his was evident 
in their ability to achieve the objectives 
set out m the lesson plans This was also 
apparent in their eagerness to share 
their photographs with their peers. Each 
student, regardless of functioning level, 
showed great pride in his/ her ability U) 
operate the camera and produce a pho- 
tograph. The comments of parents at 
the festival sum up the success that can 
be achieved in using cameras in the arts 
and special education. Alter an excited 
arts festival participant had proudly 
showed his photographs of rough and 
smooth to his parents, they discussed 
the purchase of a camera lor his birthday 
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Photography: Textures (Rough/Smooth) 

Goal: 1 1) develop each student's understanding of the textures rough and smooth 
<)bjecfi\es: 

1 ) I aeh student will be able to select the smooth object from a pa:r ol rough/ 
smooth objects 2 out of 3 times. 

2) F ach student will be able to select the rough object from a pair of rough 
smooth objects 2 out of 3 times 

3) The students will be able to demonstrate an applied understanding of the 
textures rough and smooth by photographing at least one rough and one 
smooth object in the environment 

Materials: 

Rough objects smooth objects (at least one object lor each student. 

One ih lant camera per student 

F nough film for lour photographs per student 

Procedures: 

1 ) Discuss qualities of rough and smooth 

2) Show students c .nples of each 

3) Question students to sec if they can name objccf^ 

4) Students take turns selecting rough smoo.h objects from a pair of objects, 
3) fcacher identifies one rough and one smooth object in the environment 

6) \ ach student then identifies and then photograph.^ at least one rough and one 
smooth object 

7) Regroup and discuss photographs 
K valuation: 

1) I ach student will have successfully selected 2 out of 3 rough /smooth objects 

2) F ach student will have photographed at least one rough and one smooth 
object 



Learning Fxperiences with Photographv 
and Mentally Retarded Youth 



Photography: Emotions 

Coal: To provide students with an opportunity to explore their emotions throu);h 
photography. 

Objectives: 

1) As a group, the students will be able to name at least five emotions. 

2) Each student will demonstrate the body language that goes with three o^ the 
five emotions stated. 

3) Each student will be able to photograph at least one friend demonstratmg an 
emotion with body language. 

Materials: 

— One large mirror (or a siiiall mirror for each student) 

— One camera per student. 

Enough film for four photographs per student. 

Procedures: 

1 ) Discuss emotions with students. 

2) Question students for examples of emotion 

3) With each exa iple, explore the body language that goes with it by looking at 
self while making faces m the mirror. 

4) Also, with each example discuss what makes them feel that way. 

5) Studentstake turns photographing friends displayingemv)tions of their choice. 



Evaluation: 

1) Students will have named at least five emotions as a group 

2) Students will have demonstrated the body language that goes along with three 
out of five emotions 

3) Each student will have photographed a friend displaying a given emotion. 
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Susan I Gannon a huck^roimd m Special HJiuation with her customer 

servKe expertise to serve as National CoorUinatoi for Polaroid Project SNAP (Spe- 
cial Needs Adapted Phot oi^ rap hy) 
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Focus on Photography: 
Donald Levine 



by Susan L. Gagnon 



Donald Levine IS one of tf se peo- 
ple who can venture outdooi^ with a 
camera anywhere, anytime, and always 
find something to shoot. "People in 
everyday life are too busy to notice 
wnat's really gomg on around them . . . 
to see birds, animals, flowers . . . the way 
a red maple tree leaf unfolds, or the 
design in a piece of wood," says Donald. 
'*ril shoot anything that will hold still 
long enough!'' 

Although he has just turned fifty, 
Donald still recalls sittmg on his dad's 
lap at age 5 and watching him print and 
develop film. From 5-15 years old, he 
loved using the family's Biownie box 
camera. At age 15, he took a shallow 
dive whicn left him paralyzed from the 
neck down. Since then, however, with a 
few custom-made adaptations* and the 
constant use of a moiithstick, Donald 
continues to be one of the most promi- 
nent photographers in Rhode Island. 
He can often be found alone along the 
shore, among the boats, or in a park; 
always with a camera. He'j traveled 
around the cour v m a van, capturing 
the beauty of . nca. 

The motorized wheelchair is consi- 
dered an advantage because it serves as 
a convenient permanent tripod. The key 
to Donald's independence, however, is 
the wooden lapboard with several 
holes drilled in it. They hold a number 
of specialized mouthsticks equipped with 
his tools: pen, phone dialer, paper turner, 
etc. One of the holes accommodates a 
Q custom-made base with a vertical pipe 
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holding a panhead like the top of a 
tripod. Donald's Nikon F3 with auto- 
winder fits securely on the top at eye 
level. He har, a variety of lenses from 
24mm wide-angle to 300mm telephoto. 
Fach lens is equipped with two of the 
same accessories called a "quick focus 
lever," which he can move up and down 
with the mouthstick. By doing this, he 
can easily adust the focus and the f-stop. 
Even the mouth :ick itself is a Donald 
Levine creation. He replaced his old 
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splintered wooden one with a simple 
homemade tapered Lucite dowel. The 
rubber finger on the end makes it easy to 
push the lever arm around the lens, as 
well as adjust the shutter speed settmgs 
on the camera. For quicker and easier 
shots, Donald will shoot with a small 
lens openmg, therefore gaming a greater 
depth of field, and elimmating focusmir 

Finally, when he has finished com 
posing, focusing, adjusting shutter speed 
and aperture, he s ready to take the pic- 
ture. He drops the mouthstick m the 
appropriate hole and reaches down to 
grasp the mechanical cable release in his 
mouth, bitmg the end of the release, 
trips the shutter to take the picture. This 
procedure is repeated on a regular basis, 
which accounts for the more than 9,000 
images Donald has created. Basically 
self-taught, he has expanded his knowl- 
edge with courses on technique, light- 
ing, portraiture, and modeling. Photo- 
graphy IS such an integral part of his life, 
that he cinims he couldn't conceive ol 
lilc without It When not behind a 
camera, he's behind a tape recorder 
writing a book called The I 'icw front 36 
/m/u's, 

Donald's best friend, Susan Wick- 
lund, enjoys picture-taking with him 
and helps initially set up all the equip- 
ment. As his nursing assislani, Susan 
admits that she's learned a lot from Don 
in the past seven years, and that they 




Photography 

love to go out together with their came- 
ras She now has her own impressive 
portfolio. Together they have a busi- 
ness, QUAD PHOTOGRAPH ICS, and 
have done weddings, commercial work, 
and portiaits. They also document the 
events for the Rhode laland State 
Council of the Arts, and participate in 
Very Special Arts Festivals. 

In a typical week Donald teaches 
photography at United Cerebral Palsy 
Center, prepares forexhibits and shows, 
develops his color pictures in a com- 
mercial lab, consults to Polaroid Cor- 
poration's Project SN AP(Special Needs 
Adapted Photography), and signs and 
catalogues all his work. He's proud that 
many of his images have won prizes and 
are on tour. He's received recognition 
from the National Committee, Aits for 
the Handicapped, as well as local photo 
contests. 

It is an understatement to sa} that 
Donald l,evine is an inspiring character. 
Dona' d admits that, "the whole idea of 
photography is to teach somebody to 
see, "After a day with him, anyone will 
see better. 

(Reprmted with permission from A 
POSH I VP APPROACH May/ June 
19X8) 
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George Covington is a legally hlind photographer, author, instrucior, and attorney 
and IS project director of The Tactile Capital, a project intended as the beginning of a 
movement to make Washington, D.C. the most accessible capital city in the world. 
The Tactile Capital includes raised-Hne and three-dimensional maps, and photo- 
graphs intended for not only the blind and visually impaired visitor, but also for 
children, those with learning disabilities of all ages and the mentally retarded. Coving- 
ton has authored the books "Faces I've Seen "and "LET YOUR CA MERA DO THE 
SEEING: The Worlds First Photography Manual for the Legally Blind. "A summary 
of his comments and involvements are presented here by YA W staff writer and 
photographer Mark Peterson Portions of Covington s "LET YOUR CA MERA DO 
THE SEEING "are presented m the following chapter. 
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Photographing to See: 
George Covington 



Edited by Mark Peterson 



For legally blind photographer 
George Covington the phrase "Other 
people see to photograph; 1 photograph 
to see" has become not ju>t his trade- 
mark, but a way of life which began just 
as his viSi^n was beginnmg to rapidly 
deteriorate 

His contact with photography led to 
startling personal discoveries about his 
disability, and his abilities, "it was star- 
tling to realize 1 had stopped seeing the 
faces of my friends and relatives," he 
explained in a Washington Post inter- 
view in 1984. "If 1 had not become 
seriously interested in photography at 
that point in my life, 1 would consider 
myself blind today. As long as 1 can see 
to photograph, I II never be blind," He 
has gone on to become a nationally 
noted photographer -.nd advocate of 
accessibility for the ^ isually impaired 

The photography technique which 
Covington teaches extends the sight of 
the visuaMy impaired by providing high- 
contrast Klack and white photographs 
The prints reduce a wide tonal range 
and visually-confusing colors into a 
sharp image with a great depth of focus. 
A photograph may be used to control 
I'ght, si/e, and distance, and thus rom- 
pensate for a particular sight problem, 
h can be studied at length under light 
conditions suitable for a particular 
disability. 



While promoting the benefits of pho- 
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tography himself, he also derides many 
m photography for contributing to its 
inaccessibility, "in photography, they Ye 
always teaching you there's only one 
way to do something, but there isn't. 
There are dozens of ways," he said. "The 
medium is incredibly forgiving it s not 
necessary to build up this mystique " 

"it's a simple concept 1 don't know 
why I was the lirst one m the world 
come up with it." And it is a concept for 
which he sees a large audience 

There are an estimated eleven million 
Americans with a visual impairment 
that cannot be significantly corrected. 
Of this population, only ten percent are 
legally blind and only one percent are 
totally blind. Ninety percent of th 
"legally blind" in the United States have 
eyesight. Most are mobile without the 
use of a cane or a guide dog. The defini- 
tion of "legally blind" is a person whose 
eyesight can be corrected no better than 
20/200. Photography can be used to 
increase accessibility toall but the totally 
blind. 

Covington was born legally blind, 
with 20-400 vision in both eyes. Begin- 
ning about 15 years ago, his vision 
rap'dly deteriorated until he had lost all 
vision in his left eye and now sees with 
less (han ten percent of normal vision on 
the edge of his right eye He could still 
read, but only with the help of a 12- 
power magnifying lens. 
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lis vision had reached the point 
wnere he had stopped really seeing his 
friends and relatives, but did not realize 
the extent oi his loss of vision and con- 
tact with these people. His interest in 
photography came about while helping 
a girlfriend move about the countryside 
doing landscape photography. Large, 
high-contrast black and white prmts 
revealed details and inforiration he had 
not seen. "In some cases I did not even 
recognize the scene I had looked at for 
half an hour/* he said. 

Thus began a program of discovery 
and rediscovery through photography, 
he wrote. "I discovered that old friends 
had familiar faces, while new friends 
sometimes did not look anything like I 
thought they did. At ihis point, the full 
impact of photography hit me. I had 
stopped seeing faces and begun to 
imagine." 

He crystallizes the extent of his dis- 
covery with the oft-quoted quip about 
his self-portraiture: "1 expected to see a 
young Robert Redford. 1 nstead, 1 saw a 
young Groucho Marx." 

This new sense of inner vision came 
rapidly, if not easily, to Covington. 
Long accustomed to estimating distan- 
ces, he quickly settled on a range- 
focusing camera. A wide angle lens pro- 
vides a great depth of clarity or focus, 
'^sing an enlarger causes him the most 
difficuhy, but there he simplifed the 
procedure by first focusing with a high 
contrast negative and then substitutii.g 
the negative he wants to print. A tape 
recorder can substitute for a timer and 
for written procedures. 

While he cou! not see clearly what he 
was taking, he could make prints and 
evaluate them for exacting detail. He 
O — — ^— — i 



"can't tell you how closely his photo- 
graphirally enhanced vision approxi- 
mates reality because he's never seen 
reality," but Covington can tell you this: 
"I can see a small blemish on a print that 
1 can't see on an actual face. What it 
does is reduce confusing three dimen- 
sional shapes and forms to small, two 
dimensional representations. 1 can't get 
more than a few inches of detail from 
something as large as a painting." 

Photographs allowed him to capture 
gestures he "felt but never really saw, 
moods he always sensed but couldn't 
translate into facial gestures," he told 
the Star in 1978. No image was or is 
off-limits. No picture is wasted. It's not 
unusual for him to discover things in a 
photograph that he never saw when the 
shutter snapped - "blind luck, "he calls 
it — but the sometimes unexpected 
results do not detract from the serious 
reasons for his photography. 

"Even close friends of mine who are 
photographers occasio nally lose sight 
of the fact that 1 photograph to see. 
They often see more in my work than 1 
do. But I don't print pictures tor art. I've 
been called a visual primitive, and 1 
guess that's true," he said. 

A friend and veteran photogrpaher, 
Arnold Newman, dismisses any charges 
that the element of chance detracts from 
Covington's works by telling the Star- 
"Great accidents always seem to happen 
to great photographers. 

"Why is it Goergt's work has so much 
unity to it? This cannot be an accident. 
I'm not saying he's the greatest photo- 
grapher around. It's his ideas about 
photography and his dedication to ideas 
that count. His intelligence and under- 
standing of photography - they're just 
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incredible. I've done this for 40 years, 
and he's given ideas 1 never thought 
of," Newman said. 

Covington, who has degrees in jour- 
nalism and law through the University 
of Texas at Austin, was teaching jour- 
nalism courses at the University of West 
Virginia when he lost all functioning 
vision in his left eye within one month. 
Soon afterward he opened a general 
iL^gal practice in Austin with the intent 
of offering free photography courses to 
the visually impaired. 

He quickly decided he would rathci 
work full time helping the visuall> 
impaired but encountered a lack of 
opportunities. His first assignment as 
an instructor was teaching sighted stu- 
dents. He moved to Washington D.C., 
w^ere a conservative estimate put the 
visually impaired population at 10,000. 
There he found consulting and advo- 
cacy work, but initially very little inter- 
est in supporting a free photography 
course for those with visual impair- 
ments. It was the relatively small Glen 
Echo Park program, operated by the 
Park Service, which offered him a class 
on his terms. About that time he was 
also offered an advance for his first 
book, entitled Faces I've Seen. 

Since then Covington has gone on to 
offer workshops sponsored by Polaroid 
Corporation and a variety of museums 
and institutions including Smithsonian 
The workshops are designed to intro- 
duce visually imoaired persons to pho- 
tography as a *ool for seeing not just 
lor seeing in museums but in the world 
in general. Covington presents method^ 
for using photography to see everything 
from works of art to architectural design, 
from portraitsof famous American faces 
to faces of friends and neighbors. Par- 
ticipants have the opportunity to exper- 



iment with these techniques using Pola- 
roid cameras and mstant film, or their 
own camera if they have one they wish 
to use. The workshops have also included 
presentations by blind photographer 
Tina Martin and Polaroid special servi- 
ces representative Susan Gagnon. 

Martin, from Philadelphia, is totally 
blind. She uses Polaroid cameras to 
take pictures which she then has others 
describe to her. This technique allows 
her to form a much broader mental 
image by gathering a variety ot interpre- 
tations, using other people's eyes to 
interpret faces and scenes which they 
may not have seen. 

Now Covington is involved in the 
highly ambitious "The Tactile Capital'^ 
project as project director, again serving 
to fill a need that many did not know 
existed until recently. The first phase of 
the project was to produce three-dimen- 
sional maps of major capital buildings 
and monuments. This task came about 
when a Congressman requested maps 
for the visually impaired and it was dis- 
covered none such existed. I he project 
aow also inlcudes photographs which 
show details and perspective out ot 
reach to partially sighted viewers. I he 
project's goal is to make our nation^ 
capital the most accessible capital city 
anywhere m the world. 

'Mf we can make the Capitol Building 
accessible we can make any place acces- 
sible," he has said ol the project to map 
and interpret the lahynnthinestructure. 

Covington wants to c\i*Mid the use ot 
cameras beyond therapy to the appreci- 
ation of art and architecture, among 
other things. He wants museums to 
provide large photographs of architec- 
tural details or expanses and large 
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paintings which cannot be reached by 
the handicapped or which cannot be 
properly seen by those with visual 
impairments. 

The most important aspect of reduc- 
ing a scene or object to a photograph, is 
that it allows the visually impaired per- 
son to have total control over viewing 
by allowing the person to control both 
detail and perspective. 

A photograph allows a person with 
diminished vision to view the scene or 
object represented by the photogi^^^h in 
the best light and at a distance from his 
eyes that best compensates for his par- 
ticular disability. While many require a 
great deal of light for best results, others 
might have a vision problem that requires 
them to see the light coming through 
from the back of the print 



Also, a photograph allows a visually 
impaired individual to see both detail 
and perspective at the same time. If the 
person were to try to move close enough 
to an object to see detail, he would see 
only a few inches in any direction. Thus 
he would lose overall perspective. If he 
were to back away far enough to have 
an overall perspective, he would lose 
detail. 

While most historic sites and build- 
ings have been photographed countless 
times, Covington said, the photographs 
were shot to convey beauty more than 
information. More attention was paid 
to the esthetic of the photographer and 
the scene than to conveying informa- 
tion. Embracing Covington's techniques 
would greatly assist the ninety percent 
of the legally blind that have some sight, 
and whose needs have until recently 
been largely ignored. 
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77//.S chapter is a partial reprinting with permission of 'LET YOUR CAMERA DO 
THE SEEING, The W orUEs First Photography Manual for the Legally Blind " hv 
George A. Covington, e(htecl hy Anne Ford, Copyright 198 E published hy National 
Aeeeys Center. Washington, D C The author found the necessity for the hook 
demonstrated hy a comse in photography for individuals with low vision taught at 
Glen Echo National Art Park in the fall of 1978 The hook provides a thorough 
introduction to photography and thoughtfully addresses many concerns of those 
persons with visual impairments, and also ^s interesting reading for an vone involved in 
teaching photography to beginners. 

Of the information reprinted, the ''Introduciion "is presented in full and the "Camera 
Functions" and ''Subject Matter" chapters are reprinted w part. The book also 
includes the following chapter headings which are not presentt I here: A Brief History 
of Photography, Emulsions: Pr(Hessing Film Equipment: Processing Film: Tech- 
niques: The Darkroom, The Printing Process: Possible Problems, Sources and 
Bihliographv, 

This photography manual by Covington is available at no charge to the blind and 
handicapped through the National Library Service: Hivisom of Blind and Physically 
Handuapped, Library of Congress, Washington. DC 
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Let Your Camera Do The Seeing; 



The World's First Photography Manual for the Legailv Blind 

by 

George A. Covington 



Most people >ee to photograph, I 
photograph to see. I was born legally 
blind with 20/400 vision in both eyes. 
Because of a combination of astigma- 
tism, nastagmus, ccecentnc fixation and 
myopia (all acute) my eyesight was not 
opt,cally correctable. Over the past 10 
years, I have lost most of this vision due 
to a retina degeneration problem. Pres- 
ently, I function with less than ten per- 
cent of normal vision on the periphery 
of my right eye 

Shortly after my present vision loss 
began, I discovered that photography 
allowed me to keep open this priceless 
channel of perceptive communication. 
It was startling to look at a self-portrait 
and realize I had stopped seeing myself 
in a mirror. It was equally startling to 
realize I had stopped seeing the faces of 
my friends and relatives. If I had not 
become seriously interested in photo- 
graphy at that point in my life, I would 
today consider myself blind. As long as 
I can photograph, I will never be blind 

Photography allows me to see what I 
otherwise could not see It is easy to 
understand why a photograph, particu- 
larly a black and white photograph, is 
easier to see than is the scene it repres- 
ents. A photograph is not reality, but 
rather an abstraction of reality. Even 
the most correctly developed photograph 
IS a high-contrast abstraction of the 
object It represents. Thousands of colors. 



shades, hues and textures, are reduced 
to a few shades of gray, between black 
and white. Confusing shapes and dis- 
ta ices are reduced to two dimensions 

The most important aspect of reduc- 
ing; any scene or object to a photograph, 
IS that it allows the visually impaired 
person to have total ronliol over what is 
seen by allowing control of both detail 
and perspective. There are two aspects 
to the control of both detail and overall 
perspective. First, a photograph allows 
a person with diminished vision to view 
the scene or object represented by the 
photograph in the best light and at a 
distance from his eyes that best com- 
pensates for his particular visual 
problem. 

Secondly, the photograph allows a 
visually impaired individual to sec both 
detail and perspective at the same time. 
If a person tried to mov-: close enough 
to an object to see dctau, he would sec 
only a few inches in any direction. Thus, 
he would lose overall perspective. If he 
backed away far enough to have an 
overall perspective, he would lose detail 
without gaining perspective 

This manual is intended t > be j start 
ing pljK c. It IS written to assist individu- 
als who want to learn a simple approach 
to photography. For each technique 
described in this manual, you can find a 
do/en photographer who will swear 
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they know a better way, ! do not con- 
tend that my methods are the best or the 
only way. But they have worked lor me 
and they can work lor you. 

Many people with low vision may 
read this manual and decide they do not 
want to spend the money or spend the 
time necessary. \ou may decide to do 
your own film processmgand have your 
prints done commercially. You may 
even decide to avoid all hassle and use 
Polaroid cameras. While the instant 
print is small, it hasexcellent resolution. 
At best, this manual will help many with 
impaired vision develop techniques that 
will allow them to see their world better. 
At the least, the manual will give a briel 
overview of a process that has created 
the most democratic art lorm m history 

Camera Functions 

The camera is nothing but a light- 
tight box which is loaded with lighi- 
sensitive film. It takes pictures by allow- 
ing light to enter through the lens and 
the shutter, thus exposing the iilm. 

There are two ways ol coiUrolling the 
amoun: ol light which lalls on the lilm 
The first way is the aperture or I stop 
This is a measurement ol the si/e ol the 
opening in the lens allowing measu able 
amount of lighi to entei This is the 
most important measurement for the 
visually impaired photographer to 
understand 1 he second way ol control- 
ling light IS the shutter speed. That is, 
the speed with which the shutter opens 
and closes thus letting m light 



the opening in the lens. What confuses 
many people is that these numbers 
actually represent Iractions of a whole 
number 

The first time you look at your lens, 
you may assume that 1/2.8 is smaL.r 
than f/ 16 What you must remember is 
that the 2.8 is actually I /2.8 and that the 
16 IS I/I6. So you should understand 
that the first number is approximately 
1/3 of a whole number and the second 
number is 1/16 of a whole number. 
Each change in the f stop from z larger 
opening such as f/4 to the next smallei 
opening, f/5.6, actually halves the 
amount ol light hitting the film. Con- 
versely, going from 1/5.6, to the next 
largest opening, f/4, doubles the amount 
of light hitting the film. (The major 
thing that a visually impaired person 
must remember is that the f stop con- 
trols the camera's depth of field, 
explained later. 

Shutter Speed: 

Shutter speed is the amount ol time 
the shutter remains open. On the camera 
this is translated into numbers such as 
1/30, 1/60, 1/125, etc These measure 
fractions of a second. As the shutter is 
changed Irom :/60to 1/125 of a second, 
half the amount ol light will hit the film. 
Conversely, as the shutter is switched 
from I / 1 25 to I / 60, twice the amount ol 
light will hit the film. On a sunny day, 
you will need less light, so you will 
probably want to use 1/125 or higher. 
!n indoor scenes, where the light is 
dimmer, more light will be needed, so 
the camera should be set at 1/60. 



Aperture or f Stop: 

The lens barrel of yourcamera will be 
marked m numbers such as 2 8, 3 S, 4, 
5.6, etc. These ligures denote the si/e of 
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Metering: 

In order to know where to set the 1 
stop and shutter speed you will need an 
accurate reading ol the light. This read- 
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ing is obtained by use of a meter 

While most modern 35mm cameras 
have internal metermg, the metering 
information is generally displayed in the 
viewfinder and thus is invisible to many 
individuals with low vision. An easy 
remedy to this is a small hand-held 
meter. It can be easily viewed with the 
use of a small magnifier. These meters 
can be purchased for as little as $20 
although far more expensive ones are 
available. 

There are two types of metering 
Incident metering measures the light fal- 
ling directly on the subject. Reflected 
metering measures light reflected from 
the subject. Internal camera meters are 
reflected meters. External hand-held 
meters may be either one or both. 
Because it is not always easy to approach 
your subject in order to measure light 
falling direct!^ upon it (incident meter- 
ing), reflected light readings are more 
frequently the norm. Most hand-held 
meters read a light angle of 30 degrees 
which allows a great deal of room for 
error if your subject is more than a few 
feet away. 

A simple method of guaranteeing an 
accurate meter reading is to read an area 
as close to you as possible and set your 
controls according to this reading. An 
example would be taking a light reading 
of your hand and setting the controls ol 
the camera. This would gi\r you an 
accurate exposure for a person with 
similar skin tone who is standing across 
the street. Remember however, if the 
person is standing in shadow, meter 
your hand in shadow and if the person is 
standing in bright light, meter your 
hand in bright light. 

If you are metering a distant scene 
such as a mountain range, try to locate a 
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shadow near you that appears as v as 
the mountains in the distance Meter the 
area near you and set your controls 
accordingly Because each light meter 
will have dilferent properties, the best 
guide to using your individual meter 
will be your owner's manual. 



Breakpoints: 

Both in the area of shutter speed and I 
stops, there are certain numbers you 
must keep in mind. These numbers will 
ensure your control over proper locus- 
mg by controlling the shutter speed and 
the apertuie. 

Shutter Speed: 

While most conventional cameras go 
from one second through 1/500 ol a 
second, the crucial number to remember 
IS 1/ 125. Below 1/ 125, your shutter is 
within range that will show motion as a 
blurred image. In some instances, vou 
may want this ellect so you will use the 
slower shutter speeds ol 1/60 and below 

II you are hand holding your camera, 
you should use I/3U and below only il 
you can remain extremely rigid While 
you can eventually master hand holding 
the camera down to 115 m most 
instances, it is best to trv to shoot above 
1/60, or else place the camera on a 
tiipod lor stability Above 1/ 125 youi 
camera will begin to Iree/e the action it 
sec.> A runner or bicyclist will be stopped 

III inidmotion and Iro/eii Because the 
world i.,. the visually impaired is olten 
blurred, most individuals would proba- 
bly prefer to crystah/e time and space, 
l his can be ensured by shooting most 
situations at 1/125 and above How- 
evei, the effects ol the shutter speed (i e 
showing motion or fiee/ing it), must 
constantly be considered as they relate 
to the more critical factor depth ol 
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field, which is controlled through f 
stops. 



Aperture for Depth of Field 
Control: 

Depth of field simply means that zone 
m front of and behind the subject which 
will be m focus when the picture is 
taken. As the lens aperture is closed 
down (rv^menihcr the larger three 
numbers represent the smaller openings 
of the lens), the depth of field increases 
tremcndou> ly So with a small opening, 
such as f/ 16, more of the picture in front 
of and behind the siibject wiM be in 
focus. 

While this depth of field increase is 
true with any camera lens, 'ts effect is 
I ncreascd when a wide angle leus is used 
A wide angle lens is defined as a lens 
whose focal length is 40, 35, 28, 2 1 mm 
or below Today the 40 mm and the 35 
mm are considered moderate wide 
angles. Most inexpensive non-interchange- 
ablc Icnscameras will havea lens with a 
local length between 40 mm and 35 mm 

One ol the most important properties 
oi the wide angle lens is its inherent 
depth ol field. When you combine the 
inherent depth of field of the lens with 
an aperture opening of f/5.6 or greater, 
an educated guess about the distance to 
your subject will probably put you in 
the ballpark and ^^nsure a sharply focused 
picture. Control of depth of field is 
probably the si ngic most important fac- 
tor in allowing a person with low vision 
to produce sharp images 

While infinity (meaning that area of 
greatest local distance) may be 50 feet 
on the 50 mm (normal) lens it may be 10 
to 15 feet on a 35 mm to 40 mm lens. 
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Thus a scene more than 10 feet away 
may be shot by placing the wide angle 
lens on infinity and disregarding further 
focusing 



Scale Focusing: 

While the two most common focus- 
ing systems are the reflex and ihe range 
finder systems, by far the easiest for the 
visually impaired to use is scale focus- 
ing. Scale focusing simply means setting 
the lens markings according to the dis- 
tances marked in feet, meters or images 
printed on the barrel of the kas A small 
hand-held magnifying device such as 6, 
12 or 20 power, depending on your 
vision, will allow an individual to dial 
the correct distance on almost <»ny lens. 
As you can see from the discussion, a 
wide angle lens will allow you greater 
leeway, while the depth of Held may be 
measured on the normal 50 mm lens in 
inches, on a wide angle lens it can be 
measured in feet 

Alter you have worked with the same 
lens and camera for a very short time, 
i.e., a half dozen rolls of film, you will 
begin to understand the properties of 
the particular focal length of lens on 
that camera 



Fully Automatic Cameras: 

Many manufacturers today have fully 
automatic cameras. Supposedly, all you 
need do is set the ASA (see chapter 3, 
film) and the camera will not only set 
the appropriate shutter speed and f 
stop, but It will also focus itself for you. 
While these cameras can do a good job, 
they also take away from you most of 
your ability to control the final image. 
While some people may prefer to just 
aim and shoot, others may want to be 
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able to control the medium more 
precisely. 

Semi-Automatic Cameras: 

The semi-automatic camera co""''s in 
two major varieties, aperture ^ ^rity 
and shutter priority. For the visually 
impaired, the aperture priority is by far 
the easiest to control. Aperture priority 
simply means that the individual sets 
the f stop and the camera sets the shutter 
speed. As control of depth of field is 
paramount to the visually impaired, it is 
better to have a good idea of what wjII 
be in focus than to worry about the 
shutter speed. Shutter priority cameras 
allow the user to set the shutter speed 
and the camera will select the necessary 
aperture for proper exposure. 

The problem is that the semi-automatic 
cameras will always try to find a safe 
speed between 1/125 and 1/250 of a 
second. This spt ed will not always gua- 
rantee that the aperture reading will 
have sufficient depth of field to guaran- 
tee a ballpark guess on scale focusing 

Making Any Camera 
Fully Automatic: 

The problem with many "fully sigh- 
ted^photographers is that they spend so 
much time trying to focus their cameras, 
they miss the picture they wanted to 
take. I will explain how U. avoid that 
pitfall by prethinking, presetting, and 
prefocusing the camera. It does not take 
a great deal of imagination to under- 
stand that most lighting situations will 
allow you to set your camera on an f 
stop ot around f/8 and a shutter speed 
of around I /60. These numbers are not 
etched into metal and can be changed, 
but they are a general guideline. If you 
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set your camera on a distance ot 6 Icct, 
nearly cvcr\ thing from 4 Icct to mlinity 
will be in locus B\ presetting your 
camera, you can literally "aim and shoot" 
much more quickly than a person who 
has to visual'y locus Again, a lew rolls 
ol Itlni will show you the llcxibility ol 
your camera Don't be aliaid to exper- 
iment 



Experiment and I.earn: 

Pick someone you would like to photo- 
graphy and place hmi or her in Iront ol 
ttill shruhber\ orsomeothei recogniza- 
ble background Stand lour Icct Irom 
your subieet and set your camera on 
I 2 8 or I 3 5 at the appropriate shutter 
speed Ha\c your iriend hold up two 
imgcrs to indicate that yoifie using the 
wide open i stop lake the picture and 
reset your camera on 1,5 6 and have 
your Iriend hold up Iwe fingers. Read- 
just the shutter speed lo allow lor the 
smaller I stup and take the picture. 
!-\periment with several f stops, distan- 
ces and backgrounds with your friend 
always givmg a \isual sign identilymg 
the I stop being used. When you view 
the pruits, yon will literally see the 
background change from a sharp scene 
to a blur, depending on youi I stop 

A camera is nothing but a box that 
holds lilm It should be controlled abso- 
luteh by the person who holds it. Ii is 
simply a tool (or a toy), f he little box is 
not magic I he only magic occurs when 
you decide to push the button If you 
have the advantage of knowing a person 
who can answer your questions on pho- 
tography, remember that there is no 
such thing as a stupid question; thcie 
are only stupid an.swer.s I^hotography is 
what the individual makes of it. You 
will quickly discover that a few rolls of 
film will make you more of an authonty 
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than a person who has never processed 
film. A few dozen rolls ol lilm and you'll 
be thinking about teaching your own 
course 



Subject Matter 

Anything is lair game. While it has 
become quite lashionablc among many 
photographers to deline things they will 
never shoot, sue! .is kids and ca's, no 
subject matter should everoc coriNciously 
excluded unless you want to give up 
seeing that object Because you are 
shooting with a moderate wide angle 
lens, there arc a lew limitations ol tech- 
nique, but yoL' determine the limitation 
ol subject matter 



Portraits: 

Oneol the m;Mi* \bu*m> v,<th begin- 
ning photogr ihcr reluctance 
to move m clo ts becL said that il 
it s not a good po irait. you were not 
close enough I have always said, it the 
' :*h|cct is really i!gly, you \scrc too close 

With most non-intcrchangeable 35 
mm lenses, three leet is the closes » locus- 
ts distance Hi)wever. with a camera 
stopped down to I 16 oi I 22 and a 
small strobe, you can easily move ,n to 
two leet distance will give you a 
*ace ttit)* almost ihls the Irame 

While some peopic may want an 
en\ ironmental poitiait th: t shows Mie 
subjt :t a' home in tnc sUf^ound gs, 
others may prcler a lomaiitici/ed lace 
I ry ti> shoot both lor youisel! and your 
Iriends You will quickly discover that il 
you restrict your photDgiaphy to just 
your lamily and Iricnds, you will never 
ran out ol subject mattei 



Children: 

Photography alluws you to photo- 
graph children as they grow and change 
and develop their own personalities. It 
allows you tc document a lile in con- 
stant change. There is not a best way tt/ 
photograph a child, however, 'closeness 
counts Generally, children who are 
formally posed look as though they 
havejust returned from the taxidermist 
I have long contended that any child 
who can sit still long enough for a lor- 
mal pose has either been drugged, scared 
out of his mind, or is running for public 
office. While it is more difficult for the 
photographer, it produces a much more 
realistic picture if you allow the child to 
be himself A child is energy in a small 
box and can best be captured with your 
camera present and ready to shoot. 



Landscapes: 

Even students with perfect eyesjght 
are ama/ed to discover detail in a scene 
or building that they did not see when 
they shot the picture. The vaiue of 
aP* >ting architecture is both historic 
and aesthetic A print will aliow you to 
study the tacade of buildings without 
appearing to be a windo v peeper. As 
neighborhoods .ind entire cities change, 
your photography may be the only way 
to ac*ually remember the past. You do 
not ha\" lo go to Afghanistan to shoot 
interest- ng pictures, but can find them 
by simply walking around the block 
One thing to remember is thai unless 
you iiave a perspective control lens (a 
'ens designed lor 35 mm use in arcnitec- 
tiral shooting) the taller the building, 
the more distorted it will appear 
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Animals: 

When photographing animals, you 
should have the same philosophy you 
have as in photographing children. The 
more an animal becomes accustomed to 
you and your camera, the more natural 
your pivluie will become. Some anim- 
als, like s'.me people, have an aversion 



to the camera that never leaves. How- 
ever, I have known some animals that 
love to have a strobe lired in their lace. 
If after man\ rolls of film, you discover 
there is no way you can please Aunt 
Agnes with a portrait, try photograph- 
ing her cat This way you both might be 
'ncntioned m her will 
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Vera Scalin^i, consultant to Po/aroul, /.s a projessional photographer who holds a 
master's decree in Art Therapy She i\ founier and director oj Photo Projects, a 
consulting firm which assists health care agencies and schools in the development of 
chent'cvntervd photography and video programs for recreation, rehahihtation, and 
education 
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Project SNAP 



(Special Needs Adapted Photography) 
by Vera Scaling! 



Project SNAP (Special Needs 
Adapted Photography,^ is a challenging 
venture which originated several years 
ago al the Polaroid Consumer Resource 
Center in Cambridge, MA. . At that 
time, there were an increasing numb'^r 
of calls from individuals who were 
mobility impaired. Unable to use came- 
ras in the conventional manner, they 
wanted to take photographs. They called 
Polaroid seeking a solution to this 
dilemma. Susan Gagnon, who was then 
a Senior Customer Service Representa- 
tive, had fielded many of these calls. She 
saw this as an opportunity for Polaroid 
to meet the needs of special consumers 
and pioneered the project withm the 
corporation. 

Although Project SNAP is still in its 
research and development stage, its mis- 
sion is clear. SN AP endea^^rs to make 
Polaroid products and services accessi- 
ble for persons with disabiiitiea ?nc! to 
assist the special needs community in 
the use of Instant Photography as a the- 
rapeutic and educational tool. 

Under Project SNAP'S umbrella, 
Polaroid has undertaken the produc- 
tion of two adaptive camera systems 
One IS a pistol grip camera which ena- 
bles the user to hold the camera and 
take a picture with just one hand. The 
other is a wheelchair camera holder 
which attaches to a wheelchair and 
holds the camera at eye level in fiont of 
the user. Both these systems utilize 



Polaroid Sun 660 cameras which have 
been redesigned electronically to accom- 
modate either a pistol grip or a tread 
s\* Itch. The pistol grip system is availa- 
ble on a limited basis. The wheelchair 
camera holder is being tested before 
final production; the date for availabil- 
ity has not yet been established. 

As Polaroid began to discuss its efforts 
with rehabilitation professionals through- 
out the country, the need for an Instant 
Photog phy activities book became 
apparent. These conversations led to 
the development of the SNAP Activities 
Manual, a resource guide for profes- 
sionals who work with special popula- 
tions and fur parents of special children. 
Professionals from a cross section of 
clinical disciplines, working in agencies 
throughout the country, contributed a 
rich selection of ideas. The manual is 
currently b^ing edited and designed by 
Vc.d Scalingi, consultant to Polaroid, 
and contains over 100 activity projects 
illustrating how lo use Instant Photo- 
graphy to develop con«munication skiils, 
cojgnitive and perceptu: I abilities, ADL 
skills, self-awareness and self-expres- 
sion. The activities stress client partici- 
pation, interaction with the environ- 
ment, and independent functioning. 
Publication is scheduled for 1989, 

The third major undertaking of Pro- 
ject SNAP is the development of a 
workshop series to acquaint the special 
needs community with the various appli- 
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cations of Instant Photography. To 
date, numerous SN/\P workshops have 
been offered in the Northeast to persons 
with special needs, to clinicians and spe- 
cial educators, and to parents of special 
children. 

Additionally, Polaroid maintains a 
TTD line for hearing impaired consu- 
mers and close captions all of its advertise- 
ments. 

In issues of APA [A Positive 
Approach] Susan Gagnon and I con- 
tribute articles about adaptive photo- 
graphic devices and equipment which 
can make photography more accessible, 
persons with disabilities .'ho use pho- 
tography in unusual ways, the SNAP 



Manual, and pointers on improving 
your photographs. 

For further information about Pro- 
ject SN A P, write to: Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, Project SNAP, 784 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, MA 02139^688, or 
call. 800-343-5000; TTD: 800-448-6708 
or 800-848-7100 (in Massachusetts). 

Susan Ga[^non combines a back- 
ground in Special Education with her 
customer service expertise to serve as 
National Coordinator foi Project SNAP. 
She is currently President of the New 
England Society of Consumer Aff9irs 
Professionals in Business. 

( Reprinted with permission of th^: author 
and /I POSmVE APPROACH). 
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Chapter 8 




Maik h'fcfson is a tahnual wrnvr and computer applmmons (onsuliani /or the 
) (fttni^ . I IVork \hop\ Ills plioto^^raphw vxpertem e nn hulcs teaclun}^ a vancty of 
loitrus irni s^roups. ami several veats us a phoiit^'raphu sales lonsultant. He has 
e\luhueo hispnnts in Wismnsm ami Muhi^an t^rofei t DireiHtr Charles Petersim 
also lontnlmteil nninv uleas loi this chapter 



Access to a Darkroom 

by Mark Peterson 



Recent advances have made 35mm 
photography accessible to more people 
than ever belore, but darkroom access 
has not kept pace with these rapid 
advances. 

Fewer stores are stocking darkroom 
supplies because of hmited demand, 
they say, but it does not follow then that 
darkroom photography should not be 
taught in an educational setting or should 
not be pursued as part ol a h(;bby in 
photography 

It IS true that photographic purists 
and professionals are being eclipsed 'n 
numbers by the explosion ()! 35nim 
photographers brought on by the new 
easy-to-use cameras. !t is also true that 
cameras with r mual exposure controls, 
or evei manual focusing, arc rapidly 
dissappearing 

C onsequently, a large percentage of 
photographers now did not get their 
introduction to photography thro igh a 
course, and are not likely to get ir .o the 
darkroom on their own. It is not eco- 
nomical lor retailers to support the 
learning cuive required for the dark- 
room, and professionals do niuch to 
maintai n an unnecessary mystique about 
the darkroom. Furthermore, educators 
may balk at the greater physical equip- 
ment requirements and additional sup- 
port hours required teaching darkroom 
processes versus teachi ig camera use 

Nevertheless, darkroom photography 
should he part of all but the most brief 



introduction to photography. At the 
very least it can help dispel the mystique 
that what happens after you snap the 
shutter is all techno-magic And cer- 
tainly if darkroom access is part of the 
educational curriculum in a mainstream 
setting. It should not be and need not 
be d^^nied to persons with excep- 
tional educational needs 

Yet the darkroom does present many 
ihysical, chemical, and economical bar- 
riers for the FEN person There us also a 
need for special but simple safety con- 
siderations The person with physical 
disabilities faces barriers of height and 
space in conventional darkrooms, but 
many bainers, such as counter height, 
are not insurmountable And while there 
IS a huge variety of high-cost alterna- 
tives such as daylight enlargers and 
mechanical print processors, there arc 
also many inexpensive modifications 
one can easily make with a can-do phi- 
losophy and a few carpentry tools 

!n terms of percentages, access to the 
manual controls of darkroom process- 
ing is in decline Just as one-hour pro- 
cessing labs have proliferated, the 
number of photographic retailers that 
sell darkroom processingequipment has 
declined. 

It IS ceitainly possible to take great 
pictures without practice in the dark- 
room, and it surely is convenient to let 
someone else do the developing, but it 
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may not allow you to be the best photo- 
grapher that is possible for you. 

I .et me mix in a metaphor and explain 
my bias thus: Microwaves are great 
timesavers. And without one I would do 
a lot less cooking. But the cooking 
happens so fast I have no time to sample 
the food, to blend m seasoning, to coax 
and correct as I go. When I microwave 
exclusively for long periods of time, I 
run the chance ol forgetting just how 
good my homecookingcan taste. When 
1 do take the time to cook convention- 
ally, I am far more satisfied, not just by 
therpw^//.y, but by having gone through 
ihc process of cooking 

And so it is in my view with the dark- 
room A lot ol potential satisfaction is 
being missed by a lot of people. It s fine 
for an individual to make a conscious 
choice to forego the darkroom. But to 
skip darkroom processes in a series of 
photographic classes is denying many 
photographers the opportunity of find- 
ing out just how great their photo- 
graphy can be They are missing part of 
the process. 

Fven a brief introduction to the dark- 
room can greatly enhance an under- 
standing of how the photographic image 
IS made It can teach the use of light and 
color more fully. Not only does dark- 
room work teach more .%ny things 
turn out. It also permits correcting the 
things that didn^t. Dodging and biirnmg 
are techniques that can lighten a face, 
darken a sky, or correct a blemish Con- 
trast can be controlled. Plus you have 
ti.e choice of black and white or color 
This chapter will, however, deal mainly 
with black and white due to the text 
hmitations and the prevalence of black 
and white as an introductory medium 
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Few labs these days will profess to 
having good black and white process- 
ing. Most do not offer 'custom' services 
such as dodging and burning. Even 
fewer will try to teach you where you 
went wrong on the images from the last 
roll of film 

Part of the reason for diminishing 
access to darkroom photography is 
reduced demand, but part of it also is 
the fear resulting from the mystique 
perpetuated by many photographers. 

I Di each ol the multitude of hlms 
;i\;nlablc, there is n permutation of 
chemical processes available Do you 
pioccss your Plus-X in D-76'^ Rodinol'^ 
Hran(* What\ your dilution rate'^ Do 
N ou underexpose the negatives and over- 
expose on the processing, or u it the 
other way around'^ I here was (or is) 
e\ en a danger ol Plus-X disappearing in 
the wave ol the new more technically 
demanding T-Ma\ lilms, but a counter- 
revolt b\ darkroom enthusiasts seems 
t<i have forestalled this 

At the very base of all this brouhaha 
IS the fact that processing old standbys 
like Plus-X requires only two chemicals 
- developer and fixer — and the manu- 
facturer s recommendations do just fine. 
Photographic papers likewise need only 
developer and fixer. All the other chem- 
istry consists of fine-tuners, time-savers, 
and money-savers. And you will proba- 
bly use some of these as you get more 
comfortable in the darkroom. 

As enlargers go up in price, they 
increase in stability and in the ability to 
accept negatives larger than 35mm; a 
higher priced enlarger does not propor- 
tionally provide higher-quality prints. 
The key is in the enlarger lens. A $50 
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lens will do a pretty good job, but if 
there's one area where youll want to 
spend more, this is it. 

Aside from the enlarger — which can 
be bypassed for contact printing, phot- 
ograms, and other direct-to-paper tech- 
niques — and perhaps a film developmg 
tank, all the other truly necessary equip- 
ment consists of a vaneiy of items in the 
under $20 range for which you can even 
substitute lower cost alternatives from a 
mass discount store. Dish pans, gradu- 
ated juice containers, and the like are 
low cost — although perhaps not long- 
lasting. In any case, make sure you 
clearly and permanently label all equip- 
ment used for photographic purposes. 

Now let's look at some specifics, start- 
ing with the room itself and then pro- 
ceeding to the enlarger, other equip- 
ment, procedures, tray-processing, and 
finally some important chemical safety 
considerations. 

1 would hazard to guess that most 
people with their own darkroom wish it 
were better designed and equipped. They 
also probably have many great ideas for 
modifications that resulted from Iheir 
first attempt. The first modification is 
probably more space, second is more 
comforts (like a stereo), and better 
equipment comes in third. 1 have instal- 
led four darkrooms in apartments so 
far, and have worked in a half-dozen or 
so others, Space versus exclusive use is 
usually the primary consideration; over- 
all convenience sometimes gets lost in 
the shuffle. 

Two places may need to be dark the 
enlarger location and the processing 
location. 1 say *may' because self- 
enclosed enlargers are available and 



because color prints are usually pro- 
cesed in a light-tight drum, If it's the 
only workable way, the two locations 
can be separate Runnmg water is not a 
necessity in ♦he darkroom 

Assuming the enlarger is not sell- 
contained, let's considerjust a lew alter- 
natives, including a whole room, a closet, 
the bathroom, and a constructed box 

The most workable situation is quite 
often a whole room ot whatever size It 
requires the least carpentry expertise 
and cost, It also provides plenty oi space 
to move around in, Theconcerns become 
light-blocking windows and doorways 
rather than construction. Temporary 
alternatives are lightweight and low 
cost. Masking tape is inexpensive and 
does not leave a residue with temporary 
use. Duct tape darkens more and is 
more permanent. If the room is large 
enough, light-blocking does not have to 
be total; a combination of light diffu- 
sion and the amount of time the photo- 
graphic paper is exposed to room light 
may create a workable class? oom situa- 
tion If you can see your hand in less 
than d minute ih the lights off, you 
probably need to darken some more 
light openings 

Windows can be bU)cked by styro- 
Inani or wooden panels, oi bv djik 
cloth White styroloain is cheapest, but 
will crumble somewhat with handling 
and may transmit some light I he blue 
or pink insulating styroloani is densci 
and moie permanent Black tclt is a pos- 
sibility, but there is also a tairly low-cost 
rubben/ed canvas available through 
larger mail-ordei outlets which is 
extremely workable One layer com- 
pletely blocks light It can be sewed, 
glued, taped or stapled li the niatciial is 
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dense enoiiiih to not allow hght to pass 
through, you onlv need worry about the 
edges where the board or cloth meets 
the window. 

For quick temporary use, consider 
using inexpensive black construction 
plastic with 2" masking tape as a tem- 
poiary device (or duct tape more per- 
manently). Another alternative is to cut 
pieces of styrofoam: for one-time use 
the white beaded board, or better the 
pink or blue type that s used for exterior 
insulation because it lasts longer. Then 
using adhesive-backed foam tape put a 
seal around the outside Ci the panel to 
make it seal better around the window. 
For cutting the styrofoam, a table saw, 
saber saw, or even a long, slender- 
bl ided free/er knife will work. Try per- 
haps a half-inch adhesive foam edging 
on the outside, ^t may seal the window 
very nicely with no other holding devices. 

One semi-permanent window project, 
for a bathroom, involved a cloth 'cap* to 
fit around the window frame. A thin 
strip of black Velcro (TM) was stapled 
inconspicuously to the outside edge of 
the window molding. A one-inch *corner' 
was sewn into the rubberized cloth, and 
the mate to the Velcro strip was sewn 
arounri the edges of the cloth. The win- 
dowcould t)e darkened almost totally in 
less than a minute without tape or extra 
hardware. Another semi-permanent 
panel involved a plywood panel with 
foam weatherstripping around the edges. 
Four small holes w^r.: ririllpd into the 
window frame so that wire pins placed 
in theholes would hold the panel tightly 
against the window 

Doors may also be darkened with a 
combination of black plastic and tape. 
But do not seal the door shut so that it 
cannot be opened immediately in an 
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emergency. Sometimes foam weather- 
stripping between the door and frame is 
all that*s needed. Or perhaps acombina- 
tion of an overlapping stiff black edging 
on the opening edge of the door and a 
strip of cloth or plastic taped to the 
hinged edge of the door will work. 
Another approach is to work on the 
outside of the door that opens into your 
darkroom. Tape or otherwise fasten a 
dark curtain to the outside of the door- 
way and it may block the light enough 
by making it travel around too many 
corners. 



A small red bulb is a sufficient safe- 
light for beginning black and white pro- 
cessing. Try a watt red photo bulb or 
a 15-watt red bi'lb from a hardware 
store if the room is sufficiently large. 
Put either in any inexpensive flexible 
lamp such as the gooseneck or drafting 
type. 

For power use a multi-outlet over- 
load-protected power box on a grounded 
extension cord. Screw it right onto the 
makeshift darkroom counter or porta- 
ble enlarger stand. Where there is any 
chance of a liquid spill coming intocon- 
tact with electronics, wire a Ground 
Fault Interruptor(GFI) to your enlarger 
location. A GFI's inexpensive (perhaps 
under $10) and maybe required by local 
electrical code. 

Make sure your timer displays and 
processing instructions are plenty large. 
Or, perhaps, consider the solution pro- 
posed by George Covington in his book 
LET YOURCAMERA DOTHESEE- 
ING and combine the timing and the 
instructions on an audio tape. The tape 
recorder is a simple and economical 
solution, and most homes or schools 
already have access to one. 
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If the darkroom is in a small room or 
a permanent installation, ventJIation is 
an important consideration. P.nt-up 
chemical fumes, especially some color 
chemistry fumes, pose a health hazard. 
A small light-tight room is also gomg to 
be fume-tight. Light-tight louvers start 
at under $10 and blowers start at under 
$40 from at least one major photogra- 
phic warehouse 

The major problems that IVe encoun- 
tered in converting a whole room into a 
darkroom are conflict of uses and dust. 
With a little forethought the actual 
blackening-out doesn't take that long, 
but you'll want to reverse your efforts 
right after you Ye done. If the room is a 
bathroom or classroom, it's nice to have 
your windows back when you Ye done 
A workroom may not always be ready 
or tidy enough for conversion Dust is 
present everywhere, but the smaller the 
space ^nd the less traffic and ventilla- 
tion, the easier it is to control. Its possi- 
ble to ignore slightly speckled prmts for 
introductory work, but it's also true that 
it's my pet peeve and most constant bat- 
tle for more serious work. The question 
is how far and how able are you willing 
to go to combat it? Ionizers work pretty 
slick, but start at several hundred dol- 
lars. Thorough and regular cleaning 
helps, but a vacuum cleaner can stir up 
more print-spotting dust than it elimi- 
nates. A damp rag fights this battle 
better. 

A separate room or a box constructed 
within a room allows the most ready 
access and best f^voids dust problems. 
Quarter-inch plywood, masonite, or 
panelling panels on frames of 2x2s 
which bolt together has worked quite 
well for me, and one construction sur- 
vived several moves until I got a place 



with a small room that 1 could dedicate 
to my darkroom The most notable 
concession I had to make for my 
'boxed-in'darkroom is that my very tall 
enlargcr would not fit at a standard 
counter height, so I had to sit on a stool. 

Positioning the enlargcr will be an 
important consideration in allowing 
access to persons in wheelchairs. The 
most workablesolution is togct it off of 
a fixed couiitertop Besides, it's more 
portable that way In the home most 
bathrooms will not accommodate an 
enlargcr as a permanent fixture, and m 
temporary setups it's nice to have some- 
thing that rolls or can at least be set out 
of the way and off the floor (a dust 
hangout) 

An cnlarger could be put on a draft- 
ing table with c-r^amps so the entire top 
of the table couid be tilted somewhat to 
make it more accessible. Then drop the 
table down low enough that the wheel- 
chair arms will just go underneath it 
Possibly have a paper safe taped right 
on the side of the table to hold the 
paper, and put some sort of rubberized 
or plastic pad under the easel to help 
stabili/c it 

Another option, using a 4x4 sheet of 
or V4" exterior plywood, is to do a 
semi-circular cutout on one side and 
round with an arc the c^uiside edges, like 
a big kidney bean. Do cutouts for trays 
in a semi-circuiar arrangement. iVom 
the center sweeping over to the right, 
and pul an enlargcr or a contact-printing 
box on the Icit You can set this entire 
unit down on the lloor on stacking plas- 
tic crate-type boxes The boxes can have 
a couple bricks put in them lor weight 
The idea is that this table can be put at 
the appropriate height so that a person 
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Friend assists Dannv with operation oj 
a timer. 

that does not need to stay in a wheel- 
chair could just kneel on the floor and 
within aim's reach do everthina that 
was needed lor printing. Or for u persor 
who has to work in a wheelchair a 
could be set on a tabletop at whatever 
height IS necessary. The outside edges 
could be built up, then, with a piece ol 
lumber to stabilue it, perhaps a 1x4 or 
2x4. The plywood top could have legs 
on It lor whatever height it s needed, 
and could be water-sealed with a couple 
coats ol polyurethane varnish. The same 
idea can be used with the irays. Devel- 
oping trays could be dropped into cut- 
outs in the plywood top 

Tiay-prvjccssing ol photographic 
paper also needs a light-tight area 
Rooms with plumbing bathrooms, 
kitchens, art rooms, or whatever cer- 
tainly arc more convenient, but plumb- 
ing is not an absolute necessity The 
final prints do need to be rinsed in run- 
ning water or be put through several 
changes of water, but this w;»*er rinse 
does not require darkness I he prints 



can be developed and fixed in the por- 
table darkr(^ n and then be carried 
(watch out ips) to a sink. Or you 
can instead I- portable v iter holding 
tank and waste pait. 

A six-foot length of formica counter 
with cutouts put right into the counter- 
top could hold four trays, the trays 
themselves being standard photographic 
trays and a plastic dish pan set into the 
end for a wash tray. Masking or duct 
tape used around the edge of the trays 
could provide a seal. Some folding 2x4 
lumber legs could support it with some 
hinges and a stabili/jng crossbar, but so 
a wheelchair can get under the whole 
device. 

A large sized drafting table could 
hav'" iioles cut into the surlace, have 
trays dropped right into the top of it, 
and be converted into a personal one 
wheelchair-sized darkroom. A possibil- 
ity might be on that particular table use 
c-clamps and plywood or masonite to 
build an extension for a little additional 
space This extension could also pro- 
vide a kind of a drip rail il it included 
wooden trim such as quarter-round 
along the edges ol the extension top 
Clear caulk would seal the seam between 
the top and the trim. 

Trays and containers arc the easiest 
area in which to save some monev Solt 
plastics such as most dish pans will 
eventually become stained by the pho- 
tographic chemicals, but theyVe cheap 

II the adventure into photography 
includes work m a photographic dark- 
room, be It a school or prolessional lab 
or in an improvised lab in a home set- 
ting. It is important that the photo- 
grapher or person working with a young 
photographer be aware of certain health 
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Phoio^rani by Danny, age 14. (CP. non-verbal and quadriplegic) 



and safety considerations. While most 
photographic products in common use 
are perfectly safe and harmless when 
used as directed, some persons who 
have exceptional education needs may 
have a combination of physical condi- 
tions that make them particularly sus- 
ceptible and much more sensitive than 
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the average person to certain chemicals 
A person with asthma, certain allergies, 
or cxira-sensitivc skin, should ccitiUnly 
be protected Ironi the line dust oi chem- 
ical particles ihat may be stined up as 
dry chemicals are mixed with v\atcr tor 
Use in the photo lab. Additionallv, niosi 
ol the chemicals, while haridless in con- 
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tact with the hands, could indeed cause 
pfobiems if accidentally taken internally 
while being splashed into the mouth or 
eyes. Photographic stop baths for 
example, are a mild acetic acid solution 
( vmegar) and would be an eye irritant. I 
would suggest that a person with limited 
line or gross motor coordination (spas- 
tic or athetoid CP would be good 
examples) use certain appropriate body 
protection measures when working in a 
darkroom. A protective apron or smock 
would protect against accidental spills 
A pair of inexpensive plastic wrap- 
around type safety glasses will protect 
the eyes Further information can be 
lound in the darkroom chapter of this 
book. 

For persons involved in black and 
white or color darkroom photography, 
I strongly recommend they become 
lamiliar with a portion of a paper avail- 
able through the Center for Hazards, 
which has a fine section that addresses 
particular ser^sitivities to certain mate- 
rials for persons who have selected 
abilities. Two additional publications 
which should be m the library of any 
photography teacher, and certainly 
would be worthwhile reading, should be 
available through the local public libra- 
ry.high school or college university 
library through an interloan program. 
They arc "Overexposure'* and "Safe 
Pr- f ♦J^es " A brief description of these 
pnh.ic nay be found m the bibli- 

ography scciion and the appendix to 
this guide. 

In many ways the darkroom half of 
photography is more diflKull or effort- 
consuming than the shutter-snapping 
end But the decision to get involved m 
the darkroom is yours to make. If you 
w iip* to be persuaded further, there are 
a great variety of books by master pho- 
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tographers and authoi^, perhaps begin- 
ning with Ansel Adams. !f you want to 
le rn more about the darkroom pioce- 
dures, there are also a great variety of 
books in most library card catalogs or 
even still on some retail bookshelves. 
There is even a ' iriety of books on 
building a darkroom on a budget, 
although most of them I have seen deal 
primarily with permanent installations. 

But if you have avoided the dark- 
room mostly on the grounds of access, 
let's review some arguments which have 
been posed and answered indirectly 
throughout this text. 

!t s easier just to skip the darkroom 
part. - True, it's easier, but not bettci. 
The darkroom is half the photographic 
process, and to forego it is to give up 
half your control over the print. Gone 
arc dodging, burning, and all of the 
other corrective controls. Not to men- 
tion all the artistic possibilities of the 
darkroom 

! just want to learn the camera, — 
Film and prints are not magic. Jumping 

omshuttei -snapping to finished prints 
takes a great leap of logic. An introduc- 
tion to the darkroom at least illustrates 
some ol the principles of light, expo- 
sure, and contrast 

We don't have a darkroom. - You 
may have trouble getting permission to 
use someone else's darkroom, but a tra- 
ditional darkroom is not n;. ^ssary. Try 
foi a darken"! room on a tcu iry 
basis and the possibilities are nearly 
endless. The modifications arc v^uick 
and inexpensive. 

1 here s too much chemical confu- 
sion. For introductory purposes the 
paper needs only two chemicals, devel- 
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oper and fixer. Any two from the same 
manufacturer will work fme with their 
attached instructions 

Tne cnlarger's not accessible. - Get 
it off th** counte'-. Put it on wheels. Put it 
on an adjustable drafting table. Put u 
on the floor. T^^ first step is positive 
thinking, 

\\^ can't afford an enlarger yet 
Consider c.ner ways to gener ^ie light to 
the paper. There are photograms made 
from an ordinary utility flood li^lu with 
a small bulb ($5 or less total). There are 
pmhole and box cameia constructions 
using paper instead of film. There is 
contact printing of negatives. You can 
even contact print from paper negatives 
and photograms. All will begin to teach 
the photographic principle:* of li[5ht and 
open up artistic possibilities. 

It all costs too much m a classroom 
situation. Th niarger aside, the rest 
IS eht*ap. Many ..imgs may already be 
available. And approached Ironi 
groUkid-/ero view, it s not that dillerent 
from mve.sting m paint, brushes, and 
paper. 

The chemical., aredcmgerous No 
As with many supplies in the art room, 
the key is the phrase "when used as 
directed " The common photographic 
chemicals are sate and harmless, but 




Jed mourVG his photo for an exhibition 



supervision is required tor their proper 

u^e 

The daikroom should be part ol a. \ 
serious introduction to photograpln 
And certainly in those situations whcie 
It is part ol the mainstream educational 
curriculum, there is no good reason 
cither physical or economical why 
access should be denied lo those peisons 
with exceptional educational needs 
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Special Applications of Photography: 
Skills Development 



by Vera Scalmgi 



This article addresses the apphca- 
tion of photography as a therapeutic 
and learning tool. It focuses on the use 
of this medium for the acquisition of 
independent living skills, the develop- 
ment of perceptual and cognitive abili- 
ties and the enhancement of self-aware- 
ness, and self-expression, and self- 
esteem. 

There are numerous reasons why 
photography is a powerful catalyst when 
integrated into the rehabilitation and 
education of special needs persons 

Photography i: a mainstreaming 
activity. Billions of photographs are 
taken each year h> niillions of people. 
Current state of the art automated equip- 
ment IS affordable and simple to use, 
enabling successful mastery of a highly 
respected and popular skill. This com- 
petence coupled with acknowledgement 
irom others can help to build a healthy 
sense of self-esteem 

A photograph documents reality, with 
exquisite detail. In creating a record of 
what s so, it provides a convincing real- 
ity check. 

Photography is a bridge between one's 
internal nd external life, it provides 
clients with a means for self-expression 
and clinicians with a window through 
which to understand an indiMduaTs 
unique perceptions. 

er|c 



Photography not only capitalizes upon 
one\ vis'^al abilities, but also helps to 
'^reate a partnership between right bram 
and left brain ♦un'^tioning. 

It is personal Individuals can take 
photographs of ob)ects, people and pla- 
ces that have personal relevance for 
them Integrating these phot(*graphs 
into the rehabilitation experience ena- 
bles one to create pf*rsonali/cd learning 
tools 

Photography is active individuals 
can seek out and record information, 
organi/e it and shape the learning pro- 
cess to meet their individual needs 

It IS a multisensory ap'^roach Mak- 
ing a photograph involves the kines- 
thetic as well as the visual sense. Activi- 
ties which involve various sensory chan- 
nels generally provide a more effectiw 
learning experience 

Photography is fun Learning occurs 
more readily when there is an element of 
cn)oyment accompanying the lehabili- 
tation experience. 

Photography produces a tangible and 
versatile end product Photographs can 
be duplicated, passed around, sent 
thr(-nt?h the mail, carried m wallet col- 
laged, colored upon, cut-up, hun<'-up 
and pasted down' 
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Keeping these points in mind, lct\ 
eonsidcr speeific ways in which photo- 
graphy ean be apphed to enhance skills 
dcNelopnvnt. 

kee{)gniiion and identification ol one's 
ou n ph\sieal image as distinet Irom, yet 
sharing similarities with. i)ther\ are 
basie skills. Photograph an indisidual 
liom front and baek. and doeunient 
one's vaiioiis body parts, leet, hands, 
ele Using these pictures in cxercise 
which require the naming and locating 
ol physical aspects ol one's sell can 
enlianee sell identihcation. body locali- 
zation, and body abstraction 

Photographs ean be used as a means 
to cxploic and orient oneself in three 
diniensional. Photograph objects which 
illustrate relationships such as below 
above, in front behind, to the right 
leh, and use llicm as a reference 

I hc\ ean help toeniiance one's under- 
standing ol time For instance, illustrate 
"Dailv Acti\it\ .Schedules"' w'th photo- 
grijplis and times ol {he var^ . groups 
I his selves as a visual reminder ol the 
ailivilies that are taking place, as well tis 
when tlic\ arc occurring 

Methods lor mtegrating phiUiigraphy 
into peiccptual sk> lis development seem 
endless, loi example, analyze phi)to~ 
giaphs lor \isual ciintaet. differentiate 
objects in foreground In^m background, 
match pictures oi objects with real 
objects, and photogiaph objects that 
have basic shapes Photograph and 
sequence the various steps of an aetiv- 
itv. use this pictorial rccoid to enhance 
the attainment of skills such as progies- 
sive gait training, cooking, pcisonal 
eleanhness, and travel traming |ust to 
name a lew. Copy a photograph onto a 



larger sheet of paper: this pro\ ides prac- 
tice in eye-hand coordination as well as 
color and shape recognition 

Pictures play an important role m 
lai guage development. They can be 
used to enhr^nie both receptive and 
expressive language ahtiitjes For in- 
stance, take photograpns )f objects and 
use them as l1ash Cc rds to develop 
Vucabulary and facilitate articulation of 
letter sounds 

Photographs can be us'^d to enhance 
one'* understanding of the parts of 
speech and sentence structure 1 hev can 
piovide a stimulus for both discussion 
and writing 

Photographs can lacihtate concept 
attainment They provide bits of infor- 
mation upon which to build under- 
standing from simple concrete logic to 
ci)mplex forms of thinkir^g; for exam- 
ple, they » a help one learn how to 
respond apptopnately when approach- 
ing a stop sign, Take photographs to 
illustrate and discuss all aspects for thi.^ 
situation from the simple perception of 
the color and shape of the stop sign to 
more complex issues of personal safety 
and traffic flow patterns. 

IMu>tograph> is a natural partner ol 
social "bcMigncss '* It priividcs iippor- 
tiii.ities loi social contact with pciiple 
and the cnvironnicnt and an impetus \o 
\cnture out into the wiwld and engage 
othcis Photogiaphingascries o\ images 
which represent an aspect of iinesell can 
be a \u 'I thy vva\ to cxpicss feelings, 
imagination, and creativity Photi)- 
giai»hs ol onc\ own image can provide 
an excellent opportunity foi self eon- 
Irontatioii which can lead to sell aware- 
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Special Applications ol Photography 
Skills Development 
ncss iind reahstic ^loal setting Pictures 
can document our participation in life, 
snapshots ol (riends. lamily, and places 
can provide one with a sense ol beumg- 
mg. As they bulge withinjihoto albums 
and burst horn shoe boxe^^, they call out 
to us as a reminder that we have partici- 
pated in lile and shared in the universal 
language ol photography 



Hopclully the suggestions in this arti- 
cle will spaik an interest in this modality 



and trigger \oitr imagination f-ormore 
inlormation on proicssional training 
wt)rkslu)ps demonstrating the special 
applications ol photography and to 
shau HMghts and new mU)rniation, 
write tothc aiithoi at Photo Pio|ects,40 
West 36 Street, New York, NY 10019. 



(Reprinted with pernios ion Ironi A 
POSinVI APPROACH maga/ine 
vol 3. no 5, 




i ''Use c photography 
as a stimulus 
lor a Jrawin,^ " 



Draw ing hv t* 
Paul Campbell 
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Appendix A 
List of Resources 



A Facilitator Guide. Outdcor Education for the ^.ndicapped 

Kentucky Univ., Lexington 

Mai 1983 27lp.; Office of Special Education and Rehabihtative Seivices (FD,, 
V'«>hmglon, I) C, Div of Innovation and Development 

The concept and purpose of this facilitator gu-cie is to r^ovidc the .hree facihtator 
groups ol educators, park and resource management personnel, and parents of 
h, ndicapped children with information on how to cooperatively design and imple- 
ment an outdoc. education program for handicapped students. Chapter 6 (contrib- 
uted hv Katie Ahern McGuiiine.; and Terry DTugcnio) focuses on actcssibihty, 
ollcring design guidelines and techniques foi considering usci needs (behavioral 
mapping, photography, role playmg, bubble diagrams, sense scales, and model- 
making) 



A Positive Approach 

A niaga/me for the "physically challenged, "which includes a column on photography. 
Forcxample. the May/,Iunc l9K7column by Ho Fix discussesshutter release modifi- 
cations, automated cameras, and camera support devices 

A Positive Approach Maga/inc 
I6«)() Malone Street 
Municipal Airport 
Millville, NJ 0?>m 
(609) 327-4040 



The Able Disabled — Some Use Insight More Than Sight 

I9H5 
F fox 
Montage 

I astman Kodak Companv 
Fdiicational Markets Services 
343 State Str*^ct 
Rochester, NV 14650 
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A Resource Guide in the Visual Arts for Youth with Exceptional 
Educational Needs 

A book which provides a comprehensive listing of selected current programs, audio- 
visual materials, and printed resources All materials have been verified wherever 
possible and include availability luformation, addresses, arts categories, listing of 
Exceptional Educational Needs (EF-N) discussed, and an annotated description 
Printed materials are provided in alpahbetical order and also in FFN cross-referenced 
listings. 

1988 

Charles Peterson, Pioject Director 

Young Artist Workshops 

St. Norbert College 

De Pere, WI 541 15-2099 



An Arts Activities Approach: Counseling the Gifted^ 
Creative and Talented 

The visual arts can be employed as a counseling vehicle for g»fted, creative, and 
talented students. Color, image proportion, subiect matter, and texture in student art 
facilitate assessment and guidance Craft, drawing, painting, photography, printing, 
design, and sculpture activities 'which could help in this process briefly described 

Adele Kenny 
Gifted Child Today 
vlO, n3; 1987; pp. 33-37 
Box 6448 

Mobile, AI. 36660 



Art Activities for the Handicapped 

Laurie, Frank, Comp 

Illmois State Board of Education, Springfield 1980 207 p 

Intended tor professionals interested in incorporating arts activities into theeiuca- 
tional programs for disabled students Moie than 100 activities cover the areas i^\ art. 
creative dramatics, creative movement, da.i.e, music, photography, and puppetry 
Out!med for each activity objectives, ne^^ded niatcriaU, procedures, appropriate age 
level, and handicap population. 
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Center for Occupational Hazards 

Source lordocutiients including ''Ctiildren's Art Supplies Can Bc Toxic." An excellent 
teacher resource that also addresses ''high risk children" (disabled) and applies to 
adult.s as well. There are many imphcations lor darkroom photography 

5 Bee k man Street 
Ne.v York, NY 10038 

The Darkroom Builder's Handbook 

How to set up a fully operational black and while darkroom m the space ol a closet 
without investing a bundle Discusses concerns ol water, space, light, and ventilation 
Total cost ol such a darkroom, il outfitted with good, mexpensive begmncr's equip- 
ment, could be kept under $150, cxcludmg the cost of chemicals 

Carl Hausman 
TAB Books 

Explorations of Environment, Reality and Art: 
One Blind Man's Photography 



Jeff Famam 

A photojiaplicr who is (|Uddriplcgic and t)iicn gi\cs speeches to prolcssional groups 
His topic IS 'issues oi Adaptive IMiolog.aphy A I unclional Approach 

3035 Humboli Avenue S 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 



1985 



Journal ol Visual Impairment /ind Blindness 
,}p 259-61 
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Instant Pictures Help Mentally Handicapped Develop Independent 
Living Skills 

While it is difficult to provide mentally retarded students with concrete learning 
opportunities solely by word of mouth or through prmt, the Rochester School ol the 
Holy Childhoo(^ has found the camera and instant photography extremely u*»jful m 
pro\ iding a creative and flexible opportunity lor assessing and developing an \ idi vid- 
uali/ed program. For example, pictures are used to show students the sequential steps 
involved in the preparation of a meal from washing hands to cleaning utensils 

1980 

K. Finnegan and J Decker 
Montage 

Ea*^tman Kodak Company 
Educational Markets Services 
343 State Street 
Rochester, NY 14650 



Instant Projects 

A Handbook of Demonstrations and Assignments lor Photography Classes 

Thorough documentation of instant photography technical information (including 
35mm and 4x5). and dozens of assignments and demonstrations for educators Cbi^ 
room tested projects covering a wide variety of skill and interest levels, Not specilicallv 
for special populations, but an extensive source of ideas for rdncatots 

Robert Bal^'Ci and Batoar^ Loi, .m1 
Edited by Henry Horenstein 
Polaroid Corporation 
784 Memorial Drn c 
Cambridge, MA 02139-46XX 

The Learning Disabled as a Creative Individual 

Ross, Samuel B., Jr. 

(ireen Chimneys SchooL Brewster, NY F cb 19X2 S p 

To carry out a good visual literacy program it is necessary to have m.my kinds ct arts 
and crafts materials, a supply of newspapers and magazines in a learning rcsourco 
center, cameras and darkroom equipment, typewriters, and tape recorders 
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Let Your Camera Do the Seeing: 

The Worlds First Photography Manual for the Legally Bhnd 

Born legally blind, George Covington uses photography tc see what he otherwise 
could not The manual discusses photographys ability to red uce confusing shapes and 
distances to two dimensions and only a few shades; photography also al lows a visually 
impaired individual to sec both detail and perspective at the same time. Chapters 
include camera junctions, printing processes, possible pioblems and subject matter. 

George Covin^Uon 
Edited by Anne Ford 
Published by George Covington 
2130 P Street, N W. #906 
Washington, DC 20037 



The Modiflcation of Educational Equipment and Curriculum for 
Maximum Utilization by Physically Disabled Persons; Curriculum 
and Instructional Techniques for Physically Disabled Students. 
Human Resources Study Number 12 

Nemjnch, Samuel P ; Veil' men, Ruth A 

Human Resources Center, Albeitson, NY 1969 S6p 

Designed to suggest solutions to problems ol curricula and instrueUvinal techniques 
lor physic- lly disabled children, the text considers the nature ol the child and discusses 
aspects ;l curriculum and methods Photography is discussed A summary and 
implicat ons i n 'uturc cumcular changes are presented 



Overexposure: Health Hazards in Photography 

An essentia/ re/eretneiin any photographer or teacher ot photography Very compre- 
hensive treatmcn, •)! all types o| hazards and special discussion nl hazards related to 
cxpcrmiental non-silvcr photo processes A real cyc-openci lor the most experienced 
photographer as well as the novice 



1983 

Susan Shaw 

I he hiicnds nl I'hoto^iaphy 
P () Uo\ 500 
Caimcl, CA 93921 
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Photo Explorations Kit 

A set of 102 interesting and challenging assignments that will help you motivate your 
students to master the concepts, tools, and techniques of photoyraphy 

Jack Biedermann 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Dept. 841 

Rochester. NY I46M) 

Photography: Simple Truths 

A Workbook for Teachers and Students 

A guide for teachers in setting up a photo program S.uiplc explanations ol technical 
processes. Outlines assignments that arc intended to st mm late crctuity I ists mate- 
rials and resources. 

Philip Krejcarek 
Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(414) 347-9691 

Recognizing Special Talents in Learning Disabled Studt^^^s 

Baum« Susan, Kirschcnbaum, Robert 

Teaching Exceptional Children, vl6. n2 p92-9X Win I9S4 

Approaches to working with learning disabled students who are also gilied, talented, 
or creative are illustrated in the example ol a secondary student with special abilities in 
photography Several ol his photographs and accompanying narratives arc included 

Safe Fraclice in the Arts & Crafts: A wStudio Guide 

A comprehensive guide lor the studio artist and art teacher in coiiege studios but 
applies as well to the typical high school art program. Discusses biologiCtil. chemical, 
physical and ergonomic stressors, body defenses. OSHA reeoninicndtUioris and pro- 
vides lists ol poison control centers, sources ol protective respiratoiv devices, and 
extensive lists of specilic references 

A studio guide section devotes several pagesto spceilii hazards ineaili ol niorethan a 
do/en specific studio areas including photogr«iph> 



1978 



Published by the College Art Association of America 
O — 
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SNAP: 

Special Needs Adapted Photography 

Project documentation and support services. Polaroid Sun 660 autolocus specially 
modifier cameras with tread switch or pistol grip. Activity manual tor prolcssionals 
working with special populations Co-sponsor ol workshops and in-services. 

Susan L. Gagnon 
Polaroid Customer Services 
7S4 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge, MA 02139 68S 
800-225-1384 



SNAP Activities Manual 

A workbook ol instant pht)tography activities ior special populations Sample plans 
by prolcssionals loi piolcssu^nais Manual is currently in a testing and rese rch phase. 
Vera Scalingi. a tree! "nee photographer, ts a consultant to Polaioid C ustomer Service 
i:nd IS the loundcr and diiector ol Photo Projects, a consulting tirm which assists 
health caic agencies with the development ol client-centered photography and video 
programs lor ichabilUation, lecieatioii. and education 

Vera Scahngi 
I ditoi. SNAP Manual 
40 W 56th Stit.' 
New York. NY lOOh) 

Star Power: Providing tor the Cifted and Talented. 
(nfted/Talented Students Among the Disabled (handicapped). 

Alexandei . Nancy 

I ducation Service Ccntci Region 13. Austin, lexas 1977 51p 

I he document presents Module 7. gilted talented students amonu the disabled, ol the 
Slai P owe I mod ulcs dev clo[)cd toi school personnel who have an interest m or a need 
to explore the area ol gilted and talented education The goals ol this module are to 
dis' . \ji positive contributions which gilted - talented students who arc disabled make 
anci to encourage development ol potential and positive sell concepts while these 
students exploie areas ol high potential Sections include activities to develop sell 
concept, to motivate with ait, photogiaphy. drama, iilmmakmg. written communica- 
tion, and to encourage kinesthetic and auditory learners, and post assessment 
procedures 
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Stimulating and Teaching Thinking through the Integration of Left 
and Right Hemispheric Brain Activity 

Nash, Paul 20 Aug 1984 29p. 

Paper presented ai the Conference on Thinking (Cambridge, MA, August 19-23, 



A project investigated the use ol instant photography lor erealing s>nthcsis between 
image and language, between pictures and words, and thus .stimulating the iight-brain 
learning ol students. The project was rated elfeclive in motivating studeiUs to learn, 
teachmg visual/ spat lalav/areness, increasing the relevance ol classroom learning, and 
teachmg basic skills. Formal evaluation ol its elfect on crealive writing demonstrated 
thai Ss using instant cameras, lilm, and a curriculum guide made signilicantl) gtcatci 
improvements in their writing ability than did control Ss Additional bcnetits wcie 
noted m sell esteem (especially in low achievers and quiet oi shy childicn), enhanced 
communication, increased responsibility, more collaboration in classrooms. Iicight- 
encd senses ol autonomy and authority, inipiovcd student-tcaelicr relations, cnh.uKed 
writing and visualization skills, and transler to other domains ol thinking 

Taking Pictures 

Accent on l.iving Maga/ine 

Information about holdmg a camcia while taking picluies horn a wheclchcii! Pjctuics 
and describes homemade devices and llu)sc available lioni camera stoics 

P Box 700 

Bloomington, IL 61702 

Winici, I9S6 Issue 

Teaching Handicapped Students Vocational Kducation. 
A resource Handbook for K-12 Teachers 

Palomaki, Mary jane, I d. 

National Fduealion Association, Washington, I) C I9SI 96p 

I actual print appioach" used uith blind students in industi lal aits shop, (II) tcaeh- 
ing strategies ior blind students in photography 

The Toughest Assignment 

"Snapshols'summarydesciibes accomplishments ol blind pliotogiaphx student Iktli 
Hatch, 20, in Journalism 221 elassat St MichacPs ( ollcge, Huilingtoii, VI Biaille- 
likc dots were applied to the sliuttci speed, apcratuie, and locusing iiiigs "lt\ lot like 
writing, "she explained 'You don't wiitc lor youi sell Vou wiite to communkaic youi 
peispective to others. It's the same with iny pictures It doesn't holhci metliat leant 
see them," the article lepoits 

Popular Photogiaphy 
Novcmbei I9SS, p 45 



1984). 
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PHOTO AMPS: FROM HERE TO THERE 

DESCRIPTION 



Photographs of la?>dmarks and views along a specific route can assist an individual 
in traveling. 




GOALS & SKILLS 

Develop independent living skills 
Improve visual perception 
Inprove reasoning abilities 
Improve ability to follow directions 

Rpinforce memory, sequencing skills, and spatial orientation 
P REPARAT ION ^ 

Review use of camera and film. SeJect and map out the specific route to be photo- 
graphed with the client, eg. from home to the cleaners. Familiarize the client with 
ihp route by octually traversing it; point out the landmarks and views to be photographed. 

Fa !VITY_ 

riicnt takes photographs of each landmark along the route. The rharacteri sties of each 
onp should be pointed out as it is being photographed, i-or instance, ask the client to 
Mn:,crib'^ the color, size, and shape of buildings and to state the pcution ^ne 
building jn relation to the others. Also note distinguishing features such as, fruits 
nijt'wdp of a fruit stand, strret crns^ing^, and changes in direction. The photo images 
-ire thon organized by the cliert into the appropriate sequence for "Going There" and 
.iro pl,icp(l in a photo travel book for use as a reference guide. Use the same activity 
plnn fnr the "Return Trip". 

RaATED ACTI VITIES 

^po NOKjhborhood Photobtoqraphy Photo Phone Book 

Photo Rocipp nook Photo Rpmindcr Bonk 




(Reprinted from SNAP Activities Manual) 
O . 
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— Sources of Adaptive Equipment 



C ameras and Trigjjcring Mechanisms 



Kodak Mod:! XIO or KI2 VR 35mm Camera 



Model K 10 IS a durable, cconomiLMl canu la wuh automatic locus, but docs require 
manual idm handlm^ 

Model K I2is a"onc-toi ch".uito-(ocus. auto-flash mode' that require «, a minimum ol 
fdm handling It automatieallv (hieads him tn advance t<i Iramc one. auto-advances 
alter ccch shot, and rewinds aulomatKalK at the end ol the loii 

See Appendix C lor sample custom tntulijicatums Im tiiizgcrin^ mechanism cUkI 
camera support 

Fas.iTian Kodak C'ompanv 

343 State Street 

Ro hesler, NY 14650 

Polaroid Sun 660 Camera (niodified models) 

Polaroid Sun 660autolocus mstant <:amcras specially modil'.d wiMi eithei pressure 
sensitive "treadle*\swik*h or pistol pup I he toot treadle ma\ be placed on tlie cliild\ 
lap. then triggered by the hand, v^rist. or arm ()i. it could be tapctl lo a wheelchair 
frame and be activated by the head, knee. ( i loot 

Polaroid Customer SerMces (SNAIM 
784 Memorial Drive 
Canibridge. MA 02130-46XS 

Access to Recreation: Adaptive Recreation Equipment for the 
Physically Challenged 

Innovative and interesting adaptive recieation equipment at Lompctitive prices 
Catalog states guaranteed satislactioii Includes all-tci lam \ehicles. universal support 
arms (for ca.rxras, bmoculars. etc ). low -cost camera holder. lecrcation-adapteil 
wheelchairs. amputee photographei pods, pnmtcrs, c lamps and compultM accessorites 

Donald A. Krebs, resident 

2S09 East ]h:msand Oaks Blvd , Suite 430 

Thousand O'lU, CA 91362 



(805) 498-7535 
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Camera Support Systems 
Bodypod: 

Bodypod to stabili/e camera Designed lor v^c by the person with hmitcd mobility. 
Facilitates one-handed operation. Keeps camera aligned with the eye Available m 
three si/es, and conligured tor right- or Iftt-handed use Wheelchair mounted model 
also available 



Bodypod 
1431 Mam Street 
Gresham, OR 97030 
(503) 665-4958 



Bogen Video Camera Support: 

I ightwcight (2 6 lbs ) boyd carriei 

Bogen Photo Corp 
17-20 Willow St 
Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 



The Magic Arm: 

bully articulated arm with eaiiiera mounting bracket lits anywhereon wheelchair with 
tubular irame 90 degree pivotable and 360 degree lotatable ends and an elbow that 
rotates 360 degrees A hrm turning movement oi the control handle (located at the 
elbow joint) locks all three )oints li;mly into position 



Bogen Photo C\>rp 
17-20 Willow Street 
PC) Box 712 

Fair 1 ;-A'n. N I 07410-0712 
(201) 794-6500 



Bogen Video C\inicra Supph \ lightweight, 2'/^-lb bod\ carnci lor video cameras 
$!36 list Bogen Photo Coip 



The Suction Pad: 

hoi reliable mounting to all slippei\ sui laces like glass metal, enamels, plastics, etc. 
May be combined .vith ihc C'ullmann Ball and Socktt Head, ccntei column ol the 
tripod, or even with tl»e complete tripod to give - ddiuorial support when used on a car 
or a table 

CiMI iMiotographiC Inc 
1776 New Highv;a> 
'^armingdalc, NY 1 1735 
(516) 752-0066 
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The Universal Support Arm: 

W^^'^Hchair mounted support arm holds camera secuiely and steadily It telescopes 
swivel at three points, thus providing a Hexible range ol angles ani« view- 
. . specially designed clamp affixes the arm to a wheelehi'.ir s tubular Irame 

Maddak, Inc 
Pequannock, NJ 07440 

Wheelchair Camera Holder: 

Wheelchair camera holder, oak iiame with elbow rests is attached to the wheelchair 
frame with an aluminum attachment that allows loi ^ome adjustment in chaii widths 

George H. Snydei 

5809 N.E 21 Avenue 

Ft Lauderdale, 33308 

Wheelchair Camera Support: 

Wheelchair c mera support with clamp, locking arm, and <'anieia platloim I he 
ch*mpcan be fastened to either a horizontal or vertical part ol the wheclchaii aim on 
Cither the right oi left side Adjustable tension to support the weight ol the camera >et 
allow smooth movement adj'jsiment Collapses easily lor tiavehng 

C F Industrial l^hotographij Fquipment Inc 
2394 (irar'j Ave 
Baldwin, NY 1 15H^ 
(516) 868-1313 

Wheelchair Camera Support: 

Wheelchair camera support loi phoiogiaphingand telescope use Prov idcs ii ipt)d-likc 
stability 111 an easily-mounted attachment. Stainless steel Mounts on an\ siiaighl up 
and down armrest (desk arms ni<i> have to be leversed) Consists ol head, post, and 
base support Strengt'^-tested with large lointat camcias and tclephoto lenses I wo 
models' regular ai;d lever-adapted toi limiied hand lunction 

(lary Marine l^hotographv 
Waller Road 
Route 3, Box 4(>() 
Delmar, Ml) 21875 
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Access to Photography 



Appendix C 
— Sample Modifications — 



WOOD HI OC K ( AMKRA 

SI ppoRi wif H vn ( RO 

SfRAPS lOSf AHII l/f 
C AMI RA 



A!)HrS|V| BAC'Kri) 
K/AM RliRHJ R 




RUBBFR TUBING OVI 
f HRhADED ROD TO 
Sf ABILIZE CAMERA 




( I AMIM I) I HROltuM 

MO! ] DRII I I I) IN 

WHI I I ( HAIK I AT I RAV 



SIANDARD WHrn- 
( HAIR I APTRAY 



PI ASI K I Mi Wll H 
ADHI SIVI I OAM Bli I 
l()\ POP-RIV! I I I) !() 
S I R \r I Nl A.^dl S 
SMt MIR 




IRIPOl) S( Rl W 

r . \ 20 HOI I) 



SANOi I) woon I ro(,i 

AI I A( HI I) lO WHI \ \ - 
( HAIR /xRrvi:, WilH 
( -( I AMPS OR VI I ( RO 
SIRAPS 




C I AMPS TO TUBULAR 
WHF KI CHAIR STRUC- 
niRF OR LAPTRAY 



SI ANDAKO.M-C -C I AMP 
WITH 20 THRhAO 
SIOVF BOI I AND 
W '^ \\ R BRAZFDON AS 
I KiPOD scRrw 
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Appendix C 



ELCRO 




A[ UMINUM BRAC Kf I 
AND "CI AMP" SI C'llRrS 
nrVICF K) WHI \ I C HAIR 
IRAY 




I ISS THAN 1)1 [ V 

I RIPOl) SCRl W KK I SS 

IN CAMFRA Hum 



K)0 I ONG A S( Ri W 
M)RC I I) INK) C AMl-RA 
BOI lOM com DCAUSI 
SI RIOII'. DAMACa K) 
CAM! RA 



WOOD hRAMt SCRJ 1) 
lO MASONII [ "( ( V! R" 




